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MAINE FARMER. 


Planting Indian Corn on Double Fur- 
rows, or ridges. 


Among the many modes of planting Indian corn, 
we have occasionally seen the following plan adopt- 
ed. Spread your manure on the sward, and then 
turn a furrow over upon it, and then another on the 
opposite side so as to meet the first. The manure 
and the sward are thus all confined together. The 
corn is planted on the ridge and has the benefit of 
the dung and the decomposing sod, to assist its 
growth. In wetsoils, this is an excellent plan, for 
the ridges, raised above the superabundant moisture, 
keep the corn from being too much soaked. In 
conversation the other day with N. Hanson Esq., he 
informed us that some of the farmers in Farming- 
ton, Franklin Co.,had adopted this mode of planting 
their corn on greensward, and to facilitate the op- 
eration they used a large double mould board 
plough. With a strong team, they could thus turn 
two furrows at once, one on each side. In this 
way they cultivated cornon sward land one year. 
Next year they run the plough under the furrows 
and turned them back, and then cross ploughed and 
sowed grain. This plan seems to be coming into 
practice more generally than formerly. 





—{ 
BOMMER’S METHOD FOR MAKING VEG- 


ETABLE MANURE BY FERMENTATION. 


There is certainly an increased attention among 
farmers to the preservation, manufacture and ap- 
plication of manures. Establishments are put into 
operation for collecting the contents of sinks and 
other deposites in large cities, and manufacturing 
them into Poudrette, which is sold by the barrel.— 
Peut and muck from the swamps,—thanks to the 
practical skill of Phinney—Colman and the chem- 
ical science of Dr. Dana, are beginning to be more 
known as to their properties, and to be appreciated 
accordingly. Other plans and inventions have 
been put in operation for decomposing vegetable 
materiale so as to render them applicable to the 
soil. A Mr. Bommer is making some noise by his 
new method of producing fermentation in as large 
a heap of vegetable matter as you please, in fifteen 
days. His method is the subject of a patent, and 
therefore kept secret from all who do not purchase 
aright. It is well spoken of by men of science and 
practical skill, who have been made acquainted 
with it. We believe he lays claim to nothing new 
except his mode, of producing fermentation ina ve- 
ry short time, so as to reduce a mass of dry vezeta- 
ble fibre to short muck in a fortnight, which, in the 
ordinary mode would take a year todo. If he can 
invariably do this, it is a valuable discovery. 

We shall publish his card next week, so that 
our readers may know al] that we do about it, and 
learn where to apply for further knowledge upon 
the subject. 

—>>-— 
MODES OF PRESERVING WOOD. 


Now is the time to try Boucherie’s mode of pres- 
erving wood, or rather to prepare it for preserva- 
tion,by injecting the tree,while growing,with a cer- 
tain fluid, by cutting in and depositing it in the cav- 
ity somade. This will be pumped up by the leaves 
and thus become diffused over the whole system. 
those who have leisure and taste for the pursuit, 
cannot better employ themselves than by experi- 
menting on trees and plants &c.,in this way. All 
that is necessury is to cut into the trunk,making the 
bottom of the cut to slant down, so as to retain 
the fluid, and pour it in. 

We have no doubt many new discoveries in re- 
gard to the Physiology of plants may be made in 
this way. We should liketo know whether fruit 
can be operated upon in this manner. Can it be 
tinged as to its color, oraltered as to its flavor, by 
injecting fluids? Can flowers be made to change 
hues without destruction of their delicate petals? 
Many other facts in regard to the circulation of 
the sap,—connection and uses of the different parts, 
may be elicited ia this way, 


—— 
ROOT PRUNING. 

The last Magazine of Horticulture, has a valu- 
able article upon the root pruning of trees, by which 
they are made more prolific and kept in a smal- 
ler compass than if suffered to grow naturally. 
We shall publish it soon. 


—>— 
A NEW FACE. 

Lasi week has put a new smile on the face of our 
old other Mother Earth. Every day, but one, was 
showery and warm. Grass and corn and pota- 
toes and weeds all started up right, and are vie- 
ing with each other in the race. The prospect of 
betier crops made the visages of our farmers shorten 
as the grass began to lift itself; and “ leafy June” 
having doffed her old dusty bonnet, stands as usual, 
Queen of summer. 


—<j—— 
CONCHOLOGY. 


We have received a suite of fresh water sheils, 
found in the vicinity of Munmouth Academy, col- 
lected and forwarded to us by Mr. Tavs, the Pre- 
ceptor of that Institution. Mr. True has beea in- 
dustriously engaged for some years past in search- 
ing out the Natural History of his neighborhood, and 
we chal! probably hear mere from it hereafter. 















Garget in Cattle. 

Mr. Houmes :—I recollect to have seen in the 
Maine Farmer, some year or two since, communi- 
cations from certain gentlemen on the subject of 
what is called the Garget in Cattle. If my memo- 
ry serves me, there was quite a difference of opinion 
as to the existence of the cause of that disease, yet 
neither of them (thought I) is right. I think the 
gentleman of Dixmont discarded the idea of such a 
disease as garget in cattle. That there is or is not 
such a disease is not my object at present to prove 
but would merely say I have no objections to ap- 
plying the name of garget to a certain disorder in 
our oxen and cows. It has been freqtently said 
when an ox has the garget, his limbs are weak, his 
skin stiff, his eyes sunken, his nose dry, and his ap- 
petite more or less gone. I care not by what name 
the complaint is called, ifI can but find the cause 
and best cure; but in my | the <4 | 
has taken ovid, and has how ever. at, says 
a reader, has the ox atever? Yes really and so- 
berly, the ox has a fever. Well,I never heard of 
such a thing before!! O, dear reader, I have 
known cases of the above described, which I should 
term a slow fever, also an inflamatory fever; one 
case of which I will describe. A few years since 
a farrow cow ot mine was turned out of the barn in 
the evening, near the middle of April, to lie under 
an open shed. Itso happened it was the night be- 
fore a southerly rain storm; it happened also, that 
the shed was open to the south, and the damp wind 
blew directly in upon the cow, and at eight o’clock 
the next morning, she was swollen from her nose to 
her rump to an astonishing size, the water was run- 
ning copiously from her eyes, her eyelids hung 
down over her eyes like sacks of water, and the 
skin so extended as to be almost transparent, res- 
piration was difficult, with universal trembling and 
no disposition to eat any thing, indeed, had 
she knowledge and power, I doubt not she would 
have said I am sick all over, for truly that was 
her appearance. Well, boys, what isto be done? 
I don’t know, the cow is sick. Well, we will put 
her into the barn and cover her with a horse-rug 
and buffalo, this done, a heaping spoonful of salt- 
petre must be dissolved and turned down her throat ; 
andthe result was, that in about two hours the 
swelling abated and she began to eat, and by night 
she appeared well. So much for doctoring the 
cow, whereas had she been suffered to remain 
without medical aid she would probably have died 
in two or three days. 

I will also mention one case of lung fever. The 
subject was a young ox, fleshy and healthy ; he was 
kept in the barn all winter, except when turned 
out to water or in the yoke, which latter case was sel- 
dom. About the first of April he was taken out in the 
yoke, where he remained half a day without labor, 
during which he laid upon the wet ground several 
hours ; the next morning I was called to look at 
him ; he was considerably swollen in his body and 
much distressed for breath. It was supposed the 
difficulty was in his throat, or that he had drawn 
something into hislungs. Various kinds of medi- 
cine were given, but nothing for fever, and nothing 
relieved him. In about 48 hours, after it was known 
he was sick, he died. I assisted in skinning and 
examining the ox, and found the difficulty to have 
been an inflammation on the lungs of which he 
died. 

I have been thus particular in speaking of the 
cases alluded to, not only to show the importance 
of guarding against unnecessarily exposing our an- 
imals to sickness and suffering, but to prepare the 
mind of the reader to look at what I suppose to be 
the real cause of what is called Garget in cows. 
There is by tar the most complaint of garget in 
cows soon after they calve and while they give the 
largest quantity of milk. Now évery man of re- 
flection must be sensible that a cow is most likely 
to take cold soon after she calves, and every ob- 
serving man with a stock of cattle will learn that 
they are especially liable to take cold if exposed 
during cold storms in the spring, summer and fore 
part of autumn: this being the case, what may we 
more naturally expect, than that cows, having their 
bags or udders extended nearly to the utmost with 
milk, should be troubled with swelling and disor- 
dered milk, if they are exposed to take cold? 
Where may we look fora cold or fever to be seat- 
ed, if not in the part already irritated and predispo- 
sed to fever from extreme distention? I think 
every man who keeps oxen or cows may by a little 
reflection and observation be satisfied that nearly, 
if not all the cases of garget in oxen or cows arise 
from the animals taking cold, but enough of this if 
we have found out the cause. 

Now for the cure; garget root may be given, a 
piece also put in the brisket is beneficial, or nitre, 
in quantity from one to two table spoonsful, this 
will generally affurd relief in ashort time. But it 
is saidan ounce of prevention is as good as a 
pound of cure. The course] have pursued of late 
years with my cows is this :—near the time of their 
calveing, before and after, I have endeavored to be 
particularly careful to keep them warm and dry, 
and keep them up in the barn through storms dur- 
ing the whole year. Inthis way,I find the same 
cows that used to be troubled with garget are free 
from it, give more milk and keep in better flesh. 


N. F. 
Levant, June, 1842. 


—j—— 
TAXATION. 

Mr. Hotes :—I observe articles upon this sub- 
ject in your very useful paper, andI think we ought 
to hear from the principal towns in the State, on 
this subject, that taxation may be more uniform. 
The towns of Jay and Wilton, tax for income 
whereas no other towns in the State I am told do 
so. A. case or two in Wilton. : 

A. let his farm and stock to B. The taxes were 
put to B. by agreement. A. moved into the village» 
and labored by the day, as he could find employment. 
The income of his farm, and the proceeds of his la- 
bor nearly supported his family. The assessors 
then taxed A. on the same amount, as income. 

C. owned a store in the village, and let it to D. 


other case, as income, 








for fifty dollars and paying the taxes for it, as in the | 


on eee ee ae 


income or money at interest ? Will your know 
ones give opinion on these cases ! 
A Supscripes. 
eGo 

Mr. Evitor :—In your paper of the 2let inst, I 
observed a cominunicatien from one of your corres- 
pondents, on taxation, He pretendseto answesa 
query of mine, im your paper of the 7p i where- 
in I put a case of twe rich neighbors, ¢: farms, 
stock &e., the other in money, which wishes to 
vest in some safe way. He inquired of the farmer 
if he would be so obligingasto take $1000 of his 
cash, and pay him interest for it. His neighbor re- 
plied, that he would. The meney was glad!y count- 
ed out and a note giv ‘ 





tg MUUry v ‘Assessors, 
that he owed nothing, and had $1000 at interest. 
But before another year came round, bis honesty 
having left him, he called on his neighbor to 
mortgage one ef his farms as collateral security for 
the $1000. His friend did it, theugh he had rather 
have paidit. Next time when the assessers inquir- 
ed of him about money at interest, he said he had 
none, that his neighber paid taxes for the farm 
mortgaged, and therefore he ought not to be taxed 
for his money note. Now Mr. Editer, your corres- 
pondent signs himself, Justice. How he could pre- 
tend to know any thing of that, I know not, for 
instead of answering my case, he runs off, and says 
it may or may not be rightfully taxed. If he had taken 
the money away from the case and laid it out for tax- 
able stock, true; but what if he had not? This dodg- 


ing the question when the“rogp choaked"’» Common 
Hon. thinks is no trait of Justice,for Justice is never 
at variance with common honesty, tho’ he seems 
to intimate that it is in his “N. B.” and“P. 8S." As 
to the assessors being a court of equity, as he sug- 
gests, I agree with bim. 

The admission that the mortgagee might have ta- 


ken the money away and purchased taxable stock 


with it, carries on the face of it, that the mortgagee 
had the conrtol of the $1000, to do with as he pleas- 
ed. Now comes the rub. Ah, says the writer, but 
[ cannot and ought not to pay taxes for it. No one 


can believe such a story. 
Commox Honesty. 


Ohio and New Hampshire: 


Hon. Isaac Hits —Dear Sin: 1 have beena 
reader of your “Mo: ..y” ever since its first publi- 
cation, and I think I can say, without intention to 
flatter, that it has been a source of profit and pleas- 
ure tome. It has especially given me an interest 
in the agricultural resources of my common coun- 
try, more than I ever felt before. I have travelled 
and resided in different parte of the Union, and 
have not been an idle observer, altogether, of the 
labors and results of the farming community. But 
there are some portions upon which J have former- 
ly looked as worthless, which now are of great val- 
ue in my estimation, I had res.ded on Cape Cod, 
a@ strip of land, and had travelled a little in New 
Hampshire, before I took up my residence in the 
flourishing, wealthy State of Ohio. While witnes- 
sing the abundant crops) 0 
were gathered from the rich “bo ~e 
with comparatively no labor, [ used to wonder that 
any young man, who looked to farming for a liveli- 
hood, would consent to drudge for a mere pittance 
on the lands ofthe Cape, and recky mountains of 
New Hampshire, when such a rich, easy country 
was oper to him at the West. 1 confess, I thonght 
the Editor of the Visitor on one side of the mark 
when (in the Ist and 2d vol. I believe,) he set forth 
the far famed West in rather a Cisparaging light, 
as compared with “the Granite State.” But upon 
counting up the figures on all sides, I feel obliged 
to knock under, and face in, with some slight ex- 
ceptions, with his opinion. 

In Ohio, one hundred bushels of corn te the acre 
is a large crop; and so are forty bushels of wheat. 
But in the vicinity of Winnipisiogee Lake in New 
Hampshire over one hundred and thirty buehels of 
curn to the acre have been produced, and also over 
thirty bushels of wheat. It is true, it takes more 
outlay in labor, dressing, &c. in New Hampshire 
than in Ohio; but then the crop brings a price as 
much larger as to pay the difference, At the time 
that [ lived in Ohio, corn was 20 and 25cts, per 
bushel,and wheat 50 cents. In New Hawwpshire 
cern was at leas: 80 cts, and wheat $1.50. Sup- 
pose that where they may raise 100 bushels of 
corn in Ohio, they may get 75 bushels in N.H. by 
taking extra pains; and where they get 40 bushels 
of wheat in the former State; they may raise 25 
bushels in the latter. We will make a cast of fig- 
ures and see the difference 


In Onto. 


100 bushels of corn at 25 cts. 
40 “ “ wheat at 50 cts. 





$25;00 
20,00 


$45,00 


$60,00 
37,50 


$97;50 
45,00 


Ix New Hampsaire. 
75 bushels of corn at 80 cts. 
25 “ © wheat at $1,50 


Subtract the amount from Ohio 


From this rough estimate, which I consider a 
fair one, we have a sufficient sum over and above 
for N. H. to pay for extra labor, manure &c. 

In this comparison I have noticed the superiority 
of “the Granite State” over “the Buckeye” on the 
score of health, schools, settled society, &c. These 
should be taken into the account by every person 
who proposes to emigrate to the West. 

But | must close this protracted communication. 

I would not disparage Ohio. She is a noble 
State. Her citizens possess a spirit of enterprize 
which | am bound to believe she has in a great 
measure derived from those sons of New England 
who first settled down upon her soil, 

May 16, 1842. 


In the opinion of the Editor of the Visitor, the 
saddest prospect ofthe West remains to be reveal- 
ed. In general no manure is applied to the very 
fertile lands of that region, and the opinion seeme 
to prevail that no manure will ever be necessary. 
It ig @ matier of absolute certainty, that the best 
land will ran down under a continual exhausting 
system of i They say one hundred bush- 
els ofcora to the acre are raised on the best lands 
of the West. Two centuries ago the lands of Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina and Georgia were as valu- 
able as the lands in the Western country 


tities as the best lands in the s 
been cultivated with slave fa at “A 





E. sold his farm to F. on which he paid him one 
thousand dollars, and took a warrantee deed. E 
still lives on the farm and pays taxes, as heretofore. | ; 
should F’. pay taxes on the one thousand dollars as 
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or their own subsistence. Fifieen 
A Corn to the acre is now thought 
moniy large cropin that State. It 
n recollection that Seuth Carolina 
mished almost tie whele world with 
fertile region is more apt to be rnn 
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F. M. Vis. 
—_—— 
CLAIMING BOGS, 
of Samuel Woodward, Esq., of 


#@ you a short detail of a piece of land 
Multivating the past season. It con- 












tains 0 red and sixty two rods of swamp 
land. ll of 1840, it being almost covered 
with w and producing nothing except 
what ite useless, 1 commenced ditching 










it. Id Nt so the water is about two feet from 
the top. h began in the middle te turn it over ; 
ote ac ® hay knife cut the two rows of turf 
three fe 
























| putting them together, with a 


2 eae on 4 










the torf. 7 serait 
and hauled i , > hag a - the 
mud as be thus goatinu workin th ways 
uptil «1 Was done. The roots and sidings ate be 
picked out clean and laid on the suriace; when 
dry they were piled up. As soon agphere was snow 
sufficient, I sleddedthem off and drew on twenty 
loads of horse mantye. In the spring the ditches 
were opened so thqwater passed off freely. The 
firet of May it was h good order for planting. With 
a hoe I marked out fhe rows three feet apart—hills 
twenty inches. Vith a common hoe placed the 
manure, a small sh¢vel-full in a hill. The potatoes 
planted were of theblack kind, similar in shape to 
the cow-horn, andtovered them about three inch- 
es. They were hopd but once, about the middle of 
June, thoroughly, ind received no more attention 
till gathered. I hate gathered from eighty-rods two 
hundred and twenty bushels of potatoes, and the 
rest as good in propyrtion. When I gather potatoes 
I dig crosswise of the rows instead of leveling af- 
terwards. The expense is comparatively less than 
it would be to raise potatoes after the groand is fix- 
ed, upon upland—ny potato vines are worth more 
than the hay was last year—the expense of prepar- 
ing the land and raijing the potatoes will be small 
compared with the worth of the land afterwards. 


vp s Ste 








The — so far, will be as follows : 

or ditching, $7,00 

For turning vver, 25,00 

For manure, 20,00 

For seed platted, 6,00 

For planting, 4,00 

For hoeing, 2,00 

For harvesting, 10,00 
$74,00 


The crop this year is four hundred bushels of fine 
potatoes, at 25 cenw per bushel worth— 
' $100,00 
75,00 
$25 ,00 
Making an aggregate of twenty-five dollars, free 
from all expense. The land will now (where it 
was worth nothing before) pay the interest of a hun- 
dred dollars per year for ten years to come without 
any further expense I have several acres fixed 
in the above way which has done it. Such lands 
as these are worth cultivation. They are the most 
profitable for grass, bearing from two to three tons 
per acre ; such is the worth of lands, which were 
once thought useless for any thing mere than to 
constitute a part ofthe earth.—Jb. 
DAVID COREY. 
Jeffery, Oct. 11, 1841. 


oi 
Agricultural Chemistry. 


Agriculturists are deeply indebted to those who, 


a*ii = 






proce re, have placed within the reach of 
all, some of their discoveries, and thus enable them 
to comprehend many of those mysterious operations, 
from the understanding of which they will be put 
in possession of the great principles that shall in- 
fluence all their operations. From the time of Davy, 
little was added to our scientific agriculture, until 
the British Association directed to it the attention 
of one of the most learned and eminent ef its mem- 
bers, Professor Liebig, who has abundantly fulfilled 
the high expectations of this Congress of scientific 
men. His masterly work has been for some time 
before the public, and its merits have been every 
where recognized. It isa work, however, which 
was written for men of science, but which, greatly 
to the surprise of the author has been extensively 
read, and in a great neasure understood by the ag- 
ricultural community. It has passed through sever- 
al editions in France, Germany, England and this 
country, and has received almost unqualified com- 
mendation, It is a book, 1t is true, that requires to 
be carefully studied, and with some previous knowl - 
edge of chemistry ; so that it is not surprising that 
those who are ignorant of the elements of chemical 
science, and of the first principles of vegetable phy- 
siology, should find themselves unable to follow 
the reasonings of the author, orto reconcile his new 
and philosophical views, with old doctrines and ex- 
ploded theories. Bold and stariling as some of Lie- 
big's doctrines are, they have upon careful examin- 
ation, guided by previous suitable preparation, from 
the study of his predecessors, and of the labors of 
cotemporary philosophers, met with the general as- 
sent of men of ecience and intelligent agricultural- 
ists. From afew who have cursorily glanced at 
his pages, and who were unable to comprehend bis 
views, some weak and crude attempts to raise ob- 
jections to them, have now and then appeared in a 
newspaper or some ephemeral publication; but 
which, while showing the ignorance and incapacity 
of the objector, have served to enhance the work in 
public estimation. In the works of authority, in 
the Horticultural, Agricultural and other journals 
of high standing, elaborate analysis, notices and re- 
views of Liebig’s work have been given by such 
men as Graham, Lindley and others, who are com- 
petent judges of its great merits—by men who do 
not take things upon trust, or bow to the ipse dizit 
of any writer. In every part of Europe, and in ma- 
ny parts of our own country, the views of Liebig 
have been more and more confirmed by study, ob- 
servation and experiment. 

Aware that this must be the case, Liebig, we be- 
lieve, bas never troubled himself to answer flip- 

nt remarks, or to notice the array of garbled ex- 
tracts and disjointed paragraphs, with the picking 
out of which a writer has sometimes amused him- 
self. He has patiently pursued his researches and 
left his beok to itg fate, satisfied of the truth of his 
doctrines, and of the influence they must have upon 
all unprejudiced and competent minds. 

This work of Liebig has given origin to several 
others in Engtand, and these again to a few in this 
country. lectures of Professor Johnston of 
Durham may be considered an extension of Liebig's 
work, 20d its author as one of its most able follow- 
ars. The lectures of Protessor we aye of Oxford 
are avowedly founded on Liebig. Dr. Dana of Low- 
ell has given us a valuable work on the same sub- 
ject, and from these, and the report of Professor 

itehcock, on the Geology of Massachusetts, Alon- 
zo Gray, M. D. of Andover, has concocted a super- 
ficial volume, which by the way, is another of the 





evidences coutinually presenting themselves of the 
necessity for some mosifeation of the law of copy- 
ht. 


DVOCATE. 
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EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 
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ror, to throw the book aside and condemn it at once. 
Nor was our surprise diminished, on turning to Lie. 


big, to find that he gives the amount of carbon in —s especially of luxuries, dress, &c., should be 


the atmosphere at three thousand billion Hessian 
pounds. As this is a question of seme importance, 


the composition of the atmosphere, and of the phys- 
ical laws which it obeys, we were induced to exam- 
ine for ourselves this “ridiculous"’ assertion. 

If we take the density of our atmosphere at what 
itis on the surface of the sea, its height will be 26,. 
143 teet; allowing for vapor, &c., we may assume 
its height at about 44 geographical miles. The vol- 
ume of the atmosphere will then be 902,827,500 cu- 
bie miles; the oxygen 189,594,066 cubic miles ; the 
carbonic acid 374,682 cubic miles, being equal to 
cube of 72,1 miles. 

We may take as the maximum of carbonie acid in 
the atmosphere, the mean of best vbservations, 


Chemists tell us that 1000 Ibs. carbonic acid con- 
tains 27 per cent of carbon ; this gives for the carbon 


not stop to calculate, but had Bakewell and Liebig 
given us figures (which bave but one meaning on 
the continent and in England,) they might have 
been understood atonce. It may be added that the 
weight of carbon which presses on each square inch 
of the earth's surface, is 17.39 grains, amounting, 
on an acre of land, to seven tons ! Having thus got 
at the “facts,’’ or what was “about equivalent te 
“‘facts,"’ we began to think Liebig had no! reckoned 
without his host, and that there isa deal more of 
that dirty carbon in the air we breathe than we had 
any previous conception of. We have since heard 
that a learned critic had made himself quite ridicu- 
lous by derying the truth of this and of others of 
Liebig's statements, without examination; but fig- 
ures, as we have said, usually have but ene mean- 
ing, while words sometimes have two. 

Having reconciled our mind to this startling“*fact,”’ 
we were now less ready to doubt others withvut 
examination, and we have since found that this is 
but one of the many which the investigations of 
such men as Liebig, Johnston, Daubeny and others 
are making familiar to us, and with which the agri- 
culturist should be acquainted before he can avail 
himself of all the discoveries and improvements in 
his science. One afler another the deductions and 
statements of such men, being brought to the test 
of experience and observation, are confirmed, and, 
in the works that have appeared since the Report 
of Liebig to the British Association, hie views and 
opinions have received far more support than could 


at first have beea anticipated. AGRICOLA. 
Boston Courier. 


—_ —~<---- 
FOREST TREES—EFFECTS OF CROPPING. 


_ Mr. Eprror :—In a communication on the sub- 
ject of planting forest seeds, (N. E. Farmer, vol. 
18, page 111,) it was remarked that my success 
with the several kinds of acorns had been far from 
satisfactory and gave little promise of much bene- 
fit to any generation. The growth from the acorn 
after four or five years was a mere shrub, which 
looked more like an incumberance on the land than 
the foundation of the stately oak tree. This ill 
success, it was supposed, might be ascribed chiefly, 
if not altogether, to the character of the soil in 
which the acorns were planted: it was, in the lan- 
guae of farmers, worn out land. But we did not 
entirely despair of some success even in so un- 
promising a situation, it was determined to try the 
experiment of cropping about the first of May. 
This was done last spring, not so early in May as 
might have been desirable, but about the middle of 
the month. Wecut down a part of the shrubs 
even with the ground, and left a part in the natural 
state, that the effect of cropping might clearly ap- 


stumps had grown to the length of sixteen inches 
in little more than one month. Several sprouts 
sprang from every stump: some care and labor 
were necessary during the summer in clearing 
away redundant sprouts and preserving only one 
of the most vigorous and shapely to each stump. 
At the close of vegetation last fall, the sprouts 
were taller than the natural growth from the acorn 
insix years. Thus far, the experiment has been 
attended with all desired success. Whether there 
will be sufficient energy in the soil to produce tim- 
ber trees, time willshow. The writer cannot ex- 
pect to see any near approach of the trees to ma- 
turity; but it 1s enough to stimulate him to perse- 
vering labor,to know that every root introduced 
into the soil, and every leaf that falls on it, are do- 
ing something in its restoration to the primitive 
state. The renovation of exhausted lands is of 
high importance to the community. It is painful 
and disheartening to survey or travel over fields 
that answer no other visible purpose than post ways 
to more useful spots. The recovery of all our 
worn fields cannot be effected in processes of cul- 
tivation, probably for centuries, unless the tide of 
emigration, which is now swelling the population 
of the West, should turn at some time and flow 
with as great force eastward, It is very little la- 
bor for us to sow forest-seeds in those felds which 
we cannot renew in a course of cultivation. In do- 
ing this, we are preparing a most valuable inherit- 
ance for future generations. We cannot suppress 
an emotion of wonder that so little has been done 
to replenish barren wastes with such trees as would 
enrich the soil, beautify the face of the country, 
and ultimately supply some of the most pressing 
wants of society in a ri climate, by furnish- 
ing both shelter and fuel. Are we slow to engage 
in this easy work because there is nothing in it of 
Yankee zest, immediate profit? Let us not, in wor- 
ship of the fascinating idol, sordid gain, forfeit our 
characters as philanthropists or grow unmindful 
that other human beings are to succeed us, to whom 
accommodations and productive soils will be equal- 
ly important as to us. Morritt ALLEN. 
Pembroke, Jan. 20, 1842.—N. E. Far. 


—-2Qrn— 
POOR FARMERS, HOW CAN YOU MAKE 
BOTH ENDS MEET? 


The present year will not apparently, be a very 
prosperous one, with many classes of our citizens 
who depend mostly upon the labor of their hands 
for anincome. Compared with several years in the 
Jast ten, this will be, or is rather, one of stagnation 
in business. Men of most pursuits, (excepting those 
who rely upon salaries, fees or interest money,) will 
be comparatively straightened in their circumstan- 
ces. e farmer especially if he is in debt, is 

those who will have to calculate closely, or 
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command high prices. 
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family are economical and industrious. The ex- 


ptat the lowest point. “The lands that have been 


pesead chem be pone 1 a panery thing = 
and to be solved fr owledge we have of |e lan uces must be taken care of, an 
<a = oe r all moped justifiable methods adopted for ma- 
king the sales as 
goes asemall. T' 
class of farmers who are in debt, and those like- 
wise who have their farms clear but nothing more. 
—New England Farmer. 


ao 
RICHER FARMERS AND OTHERS, WHAT 


t as possible, and the out- 
remarks are for that large 


SHALL YOU DO? 
To such as are more effluent, we should not prof- 


fer such adviee as the above ; for in doing it, we 
should be advancing principles which if rigidly ad- 
0,000,415. hered to, might for th 


e time being, greatly curtail 
the employments and incomes of wheelwrights, 
carriage-makers, carpenters, painters, masons, man- 






in the atmosphere the email amount of 165,300,000,- | ufacturers, shopkeepers, &c. &c. If the business 
* Ne nel on S ol afier all, | ness of these is great, must, re- 
— ' mie ne \trench _ which 
eight billions’ in the coal field we -witt | ther t for much that the far- 


mer likes not to part with but for cash. Such an 
operation would, another year, convert many me- 
chanics into farmers. The number of producers 
would be increased, and the number of purchasers 
lessened. This would be prejudicial to the far- 
mers. It is only when other classes in society are 
prosperous, that farmers can flourish. 

Therefore all farmers and others who can afford 
it, and yet be just to their creditors and families, 
act the part of good citizens, if they choose the 
times when business is dull, to erect and reframe 
buildings, to reclaim and improve lands, to get new 
carriages, new implements, new dresses, &c. &c, 


Thus they give employment to many who would 
otherwise fa 


re hard—thus they help many to means 
with which to pay the farmer for his surplus pree 
duce.—b. 


at — 
Morgan Breed of Torses. 





There is as much difference in horsesas in mew 
and women, and he whe has a first rate animal may 
consider himeelf fortunute. The Morgan breed of 
horses is highly valued in New Hampshire and in 
Vermont, and for service thie race has probably 
been superior to any in this country. The Morgan 
horse was made for service rather than for show ; 
and though he is not tall or large he will perform as 
much as some which are noted for those points. 
The truth is, as all men of experience must ad- 
mit, that middle sized animals of all classes are ca- 
pable of performing and are willing to pertorm more 
service in proportion te their size than very large 
animals of their class. 

Some dealers in horses think they ean deteet 
Morgan blood from the habit the animal has of leer- 
ing and showing his teeth; but from the knowledge 
we have of him we should not consider him cross 
or vicious. This race of horees is noted for great 
endurance, and near the end ofa journey you will 
find a real Morgan in as goud spirits as at the com- 
mencement. 

You cannot always determine from the looks of 
an animal what hie performenee will be; but by 


horseman will not often ece wads een 


will choose better and with more confidence after 
he has satisfied bimself that the ancestors of the in- 
dividual, for several generations, have proved good 
and true. We may be deceived, and we never 
should rely wholly an ancestry or on any one cir- 
cumstance. We need all the aids we can com- 
mand to ascertain all the qualities of a horse, and 
a purchaser needs put in requisition all bis powers 
of judging. 

A Cavtiox To THOSE wie Have FauLTY Hoxe- 
gs. We often suffer ourselves to be cheated in a 
trade through impatience to be rid of a horse that 
has onefault, “If you have one friend think pear. 
self happy,’ isan old maxim ; and if your horse 
has but one fault it is often better to wink atitthen 
to put him away for a horse that has two. One 
will hastily put away a horse because he seems too 
small, for one that is lazy and slow: Another will 
exchange a great eater for a dainty horse and a faint 
laborer. Another will put away a horse on account 
of his complexion ! (worse than Abolitionism) for 
one that will stumble and kick. A lame horse is 
put off in haste for one that is in a consumption :— 
One that trots hard for one that will trot only when 
he pleases :—One that will not draw betore oxen 
for one that is unwilling to keep pace with them :— 
And a herse with one eye for one that sees too ma- 
ny sights. ; 

if your horse has but one fault keep him and be 
easy. If vour wife has two say nothing about them. 
—Muss. Ploughman. 


* —OOPr . 

Agricultural Society. 
Ata meeting of the Penobscot County Agricul- 
tural Society, held at Levant, Saturday, the 21st 
day of May, 1842, (in pursuance of previous notice,) 
the following persons were elected officers for the 
ensuing year, viz: 
Presvdent—Dr. Isaac Case, of Levant. 
Vice Presidents—Stevens Davis, of Dexter, John 
Shaw, of Exeter, and Nathaniel Burrill, of New- 


rt. 
oC ing Secretary—John Shaw, of Exeter. 
Recording Secret . P. Batchelder, of Levant. 
Treasurer—James Tilton, of Levant. 
Collector—David Crowell, of Exeter. 
Agent—Abijah Jones, of Bangor. 
Siearions teats Tilton, of Levant. : 
Trustees—John Cutler, of aes J _ Tilton, 
of Levant, and Orra Oakman, of Corinth. 
Committee on Tools and Implements of Husbandry 
= Oy ohn . — Franklin 

, and T. N. , . 

Committee on Gt Bemoel Butman, of Ply- 
mouth, Levi P. Burrill, of Newport, Lemuel Clark, 
of Stetson. : 

Committee on Crops, Valuable Trees, Shrubs and 
Plants—Stevens Davis, of Dexter, Asi Shaw, of 
Exeter, and Hammond Eastman, of do. 

T. P. Barcuepen, Secretary. 

—36e— 


Legislative Bounty on Crows. 


It is characteristic of the ightedness of man, 
jal evil, to war upon a 


We have an illustration this 
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submit two inquiries—Ist—What particular good 
does the mara confer upon mankind that his depre- 
dations upon the cornfield should be denominated 
partial evil ? 


and insects; that, consequently, 100 crows destroy 
in asingle year 4780 pounds of worms, insects and 
iniven rom this is it not manifest that the far- 
mer is largely the debtor of wey crow that he can 

rotect and endure in his neighborhood? Let him 

ave nine tenths of one pound only of worms,— 
grub worms and other insects,—the single crow’s 
allowance for a single week—in his = or even 
in his corn or potato field, and then he will learn 
the value of that agency which Providence has sup- 
plied him most kindly in the crow for their destruc- 
tion. The practical good to community, of this 
race of birds is indeed incalculable; for without 
them, none can tell what would be the ravages of 
the numerous insect tribes, reinforeed by a few 
years of undisturbed propagation. We have the 


company of two or _tacoe poise upon our own farm, 


and in close neigh with our residence, 

we would rather see sportsmen shooting at any o 
our domestic fowls than at those, by us considered, 
useful laborers. 

Now a word as to the 2d — Numerous pre- 
ventives are within every farmers reach, that are 
effectual to keep the crows from his corn field. It 
is a hundred times more troublesome and expen- 
sive to keep out the cows and sheep of slovenly 
neighbors, and the tame pigeon is incalculably 
more annoying.—. Farmer. 





* Magazine of Natural History. 


2 
Production of Insects. 


Mr. Eprror :—Your paper of the 17th March 
last gives a 7 interesting article on “ Entomolo- 
gy-” The following passage struck me as one 
which I had some reason to doubt as a correct opin- 
ion, so far as one fact would warrant a doubt of 
such high authority as you quote, Dr. Harris’ Re- 
port on the Insects of Massachusetts. “All in- 
sects are produced from eggs, and none are sponta- 
neously generated from putrid animal, or vegetable 
matter.” The fact to which I allude came under 
my own observation, and is briefly as follows. 
Having a hen of a very large size, and very profit- 
able on account of the number and size of her eggs, 
I was desirous of obtaining some otf her breed, and 
late in the spring of 1840, sat her on some of her 
own eggs, but not one of them hatched. I then bu- 
ried her eggs in aheap of earth. In the pring of 
the following year, on removing the earth, I found 
some of the eggs unbroken as when deposited there. 
My curiosity led me to break one of them which 
was perfectly free from fracture, and in it I found 
a living insect. (?) It was about an inch and a 
half in length, its colors of imperfect black and 
light yellow, in narrow stripes, the whole length of 
the body, its belly and legs of a redish yellow. Its 
motions were like those of a caterpillar. And on 
its head was a bunch, large for the size of the in- 
sect. I was reminded, by its disgusting appear- 
ance, of a passage in a poem by Cotton Mather, 
where the poet wished to destroy some heretical 
religious opinion, 

“ Lest that ill egg bring forth a cockatrice, 
To poison all with heresy and vice.” 

I make no remark and give no opinion on this 
subject, but that “it may not be without amuse- 
ment, if without instruction to your readers,” to in- 
quire if other and similar facts cannot be found to 
substantiate the doctrine of spontaneous generation 
of insects from putrid animal and vegetable matter. 

Farmer. A. 


——= 

Tur Bro Era tx Meacer.—A eorrespondent 
at Mercer in this county, writes the Boston Couri- 
er, that he lately noticed a paragraph in that paper- 
giving an account of “a great tree,"’ lately blown 
down in Ossipee, N. H., and was induced to meas- 
ure an elm tree in Mercer.—His description of it is 
as follows: It is thirty feet in circumference at the 
ground, and runs up perfectly straight, perhaps 
eighteen feet; it then branches off into seven dis- 
tinct branches, each branch about seven feet in cir- 
cumference, then pprete out into a splendid top, al- 
though not a very large top, the branches run up 
nearly straight, and not many limbs on them, less 
than thirty teet from where these branches come 
out of the main body of the tree—and is said by 
those who have trayelled much in the torests of our 
State, to be the largest most majestic, most graceful 
oP of any tree they have ever seen.—.Vorridgewock 

ress. 


In ail the cultivated parts of the valley of the 
Keunebec, above Augusta, and on the Sandy river, 
the beautiful elm trees which are scattered promis- 
cuously about the farms, seeming to be the wataral 
growth which was spared by the good taste of the 
early settlers, form a very conspicuous part of the 
landscape. Whoever would enjoy a most delight- 
ful suinmer ride, may find such on the banks of the 
Kennebec, between Augusta and Bingham. The 
village of Norridgewock in ite summer dress, is a 

erfect = Old Point, six miles above, the cele- 

rated abode of the Norridgewock Indians, is a spot 
which gives us much reason to commend the taste 
of those rude savages. 

By striking off ac Norridgewock, and following 
ep the valley of the Sandy River, the traveller en- 
Joys 8 constant succession of similar beauties on a 
smaller ecale,—smaller at least, until the highland 
region is attained, out of which that river flows, 
where a new feature of natural grandeur meets the 
view. The sources of the Sandy river are probably 
the most interesting portion of Alpine scenery in the 
State,—that is, of groups of mountains, for Ktaada 


in its solitary dignity is unsurpassed.— Portland Ad- 
vertiser. 


—<>_—__- 
Commerce vs. Agriculture. 


thank him a though to my mind it does not 
the conclusion at which he ar- 


nothing will be left against a “stormy day,” or for 
rer Now, supposing the availa. 
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hardely be invested in a fair 


in the country, under the management of ordinary 
intelli and ind , Without a more 
return than I have awarded to it from farming. The 


ime per- 
sundry arti- 


suffice at present. §Froma subscriber and 
Practica, Farmer. 
Farmers Cabinet. (Answered in our nezt.) 














MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 


An intelligent class car scarce ever be, as a class, vi- 
cious, never, as a class, indolent. * * * The new 
world of ideas ; the new views of the relations of 
things; the astonishing scerets of the physical 
properties and mechanical powers disclosed to the 
well informed mind present attractions, which un- 
less the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 
pleasures.—Everett. 


Triumph of Southern Mechanics. 


We have learned with great pleasure, that 
the Charleston and Columbia Raii Road 
Company, after trying the best Steam En- 
gines, that could be obtained from abroad, 
have discovered that they can have better En- 
gines ye ees in South Carolina, and oy 
nalive Mechanics, than they can obtain any 
where elae The Company has its Engines 
now manufactured in Charleston, and the 
head workman is a native of Charleston. 
This speaks well for Carolina enterprize 
and industry. 

And while on this subject, we would ad- 
vert to another and kindred branch of indus- 
try, inthe upper part of this State. We 
have seen at Messrs. Potock & Sotomon’s 
Store, in Columbia, a very large assortment 
of Nails, Iron, &c. from the Nesbitt Iron 
Works in Spartanburg District. We under- 
stand that the Mechanics who have used 
these nails and iron, say they are ofthe very 
best quality, and that no better can be ob- 
tained. Asan evidence of the high reputa- 
tion of the iron, as well as workmanship at 
that Factory, the Government has contracted 
with the Company to manufacture Cannon 
Balls for the use of the Army and Navy. 

Now these sources of wealth, and for the 
application of industry in our State, are of 
but recent developement. And it may be, 
that the very pressure of ‘‘hard times,’ of 
which so many complain, will cause our fel- 
low citizens to search after the many yet un- 
explored mines of wealth that exist in our 
State. For years past, when either extrava- 
gence or bad management, or misfortune 
caused pecuniary embarrassment, it has been 
the custom of our citizens to fly to the rich 
prairies of the West to repair their crippled 
fortunes, and many too, despairing of suc- 
cess at home, or impatient of the slow accum- 
ulations of-industry, rushed hastily into Wes- 
tern speculations, with the hope of carving 
out speedy fortunes. But it has been found, 
that pecuniary embarrassments and hard 
times press close upon the heels of extrava- 
gance and ideleness in the fresh West, as 
well as in the South, exhausted as it has been 
thought to be. ‘ 
Much of the spirit of enterprize and indus- 
try now beginning to be manifest in South 
Carolina, are owing to these severe, but sal- 
utary lessons, which we would learn only in 
the school of experience. But we believe 
that as yet, not one tenth part of the resour- 
ces of our State have beendeveloped. Each 
year will open new channels of wealth, when- 
ever the love of home shall become sufficient- 
ly strong to induce us to try every fair exped- 
ient for accumulating property, before we 
can consent to burst the ties which should 
bind us to our own, our native State, and to 
the friends of our youth, merely for money.— 
S. C. Christian Adv. 

Note.—We copy the above with pleasure, as it 
gives evidence of the waking up of the South, both 
theoretically and practicalby to their best interests, 
and evinces a determination to build their future 
prosperity upon the only sure foundation that people 
ean build upon, viz: their own resources, and home 
industry. If the South will only quit the folly which 
has been too much cherished by them, of /Jiving 
above work with their own hands, and will employ 
their own native genius in mechanical and manufac- 
turing business, very much of the heartburnings 
and sectional squabbles which have hitherto distur- 
bed the equanimity and good feeling of the Sooth 
will be at once hushed to peace. Let her become 
fairly engaged in the laudable enterprise of mana- 
facturing her raw materials and putting her innv- 
merable resources into productive action, and there 
will at once spring up between us and among us all, 
a fellow feeling—a brotherly love—a community of 
interests which no lines, real or imaginary, can shut 
out or cireumscribe.—Ep. 
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— > __ 
PROTECTIVE DUTIES. 


With a few temporary exceptions, the interests 
of all large classes in the community rise and fall 
together. Let manufactures flourish, and many 
hands are withdrawn from the field to the work- 
shop—and the mouths which go with those hands, 
must be fed by the labors of those who remain u 
on the farms. This causes an increased demand in 
proportion to the supply; prices rise, and the far- 
mer is better remunerated for his labor and invest- 
ments. Business at such times is usually brisk in 
all its channels—mechanics, traders and all, find 
full employment. 

The farmer’s pursuit is the most important to 
human subsistence, and the farming population, by 
their numbers and worth, stand first among the 
classes. Their condition is the one to claim the 
first and highest regard—but when we come to con- 
sider the question how their interests can be best 


by causing a less 
isa drawback to this The exclusion ofa 
million pounds of foreign wool from our market, 
might increase the price of wool, and so benefit the 
wool grower here—but it would turn out from fac- 
tories the hands necessary to manufacture that wool 
would cause them to become farmers, and thus les- 
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also.—Vew England Farmer. 
i —— bd 
FREE TRADE. 
BY D. 8. HOWAKD, § 

From a careful review of the Garious ex- 
pressions of opinion on the of the 
tariff, it would be rational to coplude, that 
the sum of public sentiment indicate 
the modification of the Compronigg Act, so 
as to leave that matter as it nowftands, to be 
the true policy at present, untilAgme other 
way of replenishing our treasury gad defray - 
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(roe povernment—lazieg waste every field dof 
morbid feeling that feasts on lene , which, 
sooner or later, world bring us back to the 
Yes, the entire loss 


be small com- 


pared with the loss of confidence in ourselves, 
as a free people, able to protect the ‘‘inal- 
ienable rights” of all, in spite of the dreams of 

God, whose worship has not only 
ruined myriads of individuals in every sense 


have gloried the 


most in their gold, have gone the soonest and 
surest to an ignominious grave, leaving ev- 
iden’ marks of misery through life. Of what 
use to us as a nation is our gold, if we re- 
solve to buy nothing with it; 


it useful among 


ourselves as a circulating medium, unless 
value, 


free 


the 





to oul 


If our gold and silver is worth more to us 
than our patrimony, let us exchange our lib- 
erty and equality for tariffs and stamp acts on 
the protective system, which, with but little 
help from other sudden movements, would, 
afier atime, create aristocracies of wealth, 
out of the speculating, non-producing class, 
who would hoard up your national wealth or 
loan it toother nations, while thousands of 


er they had con- 


sumed their ‘‘mess of pottage,” and contem- 
plated its cost, would stand ready for insur- 
rection and revolution, as the only means of 


protective sys- 


tem; at least, it would be saying but little for 
the discernment of our mechanics, to sup- 
pose they would be in favor of it, after wit- 
nessing its effects in England. If we favor 


will guaranty us 
other measure 


ng | equally fatal to manufacturing. The system 
once established, and there isn no end ~ the 
demands for protection, all e 










alone 


be the ex of collecting 
to be generally intelligible, in the present 
state & moral Wledée: and it is all fh laws, 
that pay well for breaking, which keep the 
greatest and most important of sciences in 
the background. It will be a great acquis- 
ition to the lovers of liberty, when our con- 
stitution shall so plainly declare in favor of 
free trade and direct taxation as not to be un- 
derstood; when we may pay our money to 
whom, where, when, and for what we please, 
without being taxed for the additional support 
of officers for collecting, and smugglers for 
evading it. It may not be generally sup- 
posed that the tariff taxes us for the support 
of any thing but the government, yet it may 
be clearly seen, after a moment’s reflection, 
that it does; not only for the support of gov- 
ernment, collectors, and smugglers, but for 
everything that is fostered by it. It is hard 
to assign a sound reason for taking a long, 
crooked, uncertain course to accomplish an 
object, that a short, straight one would ar- 
rive at.witp mathematical certainty. It is no 
more . of the spirit of our constitu- 
tion to Take from one class of community and 
give to the other directly, with a view of ben- 
efiting both, (as is proposed by the lazy,) 
than it is to cheat the one of the fruits of his 
honest labor, and foul the other into the idea 
that it is fustered in its enterprises, and ulti 


politicial and speculator. It is urged again 

direct taxation, that the people will not sub- 
mit to it—that they will pay twice as much 
indirectly, without feeling it—which should 
be a forcible argument against direct taxation. 
The people should feel every dollar paid in- 
to the treasury, which would cause them to 
be more careful who they appointed to pay it 
out; in such case a qualification would be re- 
quired in addition to a loud voice against tax. 
What rational American would require to be 


his choice? Who would prefer parting with 
fifty percent, more while asleep, than wouid 
be required, if awake, for that purpose?— 
There is a prospect of our shaking off our 
slumbers, and dreaming no more of celestial 
cities with golden gates and pavements. The 
idea that gold is the only national wealth is 
losing ground; we already require but a 
word, or a touch, and the Ephialtes is gone. 
Spain would speak to us, but she is in a state 
of asphyxia from a similar cause; Mexico 
would touch us, but the weight of the incub- 
us has silenced her in all but a world of wild 
and frightful dreams; England will touch us 
yet, in some of her spasmodic efforts of na- 
ture to recover herself from the fata! spell 
which surrounds her senses. —Vurthern Light. 


—<=>—— 
WHAT POPULARI'Y WILL DO FOR A 
MAN. 

We see it stated in some paper, that some 
dozen years ago, a quiet citizen of Pensy|- 
vania, invented and patented a contrivance 
for ventilating buildings, curing smoky chim- 
nies, &c. &c. It laid, among other unre- 
membered lumber, in the Patent Office, and 
was not considered worthy of much attention, 
and no one took the trouble to examine it, 
much less to apply to the patentee for per- 
mission to make, vend, or even use the arti- 
cle. Not long ago, the Navy Commission- 
ers, thinking Mr. Espy, now so notorious as 
the ‘‘Storm King,” could give them valuable 
instruction, as to the best method of prevent- 
ing the vessels in the Navy from rotting so 
fast, applied to him accorvingly, and were 
informed that if they would goto the Patent 
Office, they would find the identical thing 
they wanted, in the shape of the ‘‘conical 
ventilator” —which we have described in a 
former number. [t would not only ventilate 
their ships, but prevent themselves from be- 
ing choked, with smoke and ashes, by the de- 
fective flues, in some of the public buildings. 
It was tried, and admirably did it answer the 
purpose, and is now coming into general use. 
So much for popularity. Had Mr. Espy re- 
mained in obscurity, his invention would 
never have come into use, valuable though it 
is. Thisis but one instance of hundreds, 
which might be adduced, to prove that it is 
the merits of the man, not of the invention, 
which people louk at, to discover whether a 
machiue is really valuable or not. It can- 
not be denied, that a majority of Inventors, 
are poor men,—men who have but little in- 
fluence, and who cannvt command success. 
But let a man, whose name goes a great 
ways—one whom circumstances have ren- 
dered influential, attatch his name to an in- 
vention, and whether it is good, bad, or in- 
different, it is sure ‘‘to go.” So the world 
wags. Knowledge, may be power, but pop- 
ularity is power—tact.— Am, Mechanic. 

iene 


Mernops or Raisinc Ponperovs Arti- 
cLes—Concluded.—The crane-post which 
sustains the tackle by which the blocks of 
stone are raised to the top of the Bunker Hill 
Monument, is secured iuside of the building, 
and extends a convenient heighth above the 
top. Butas the cap stone is to consist of a 
single block, it is expected that for the pur- 
pose of raising and adjusting it, two crane- 
posts will be lashed or otherwise secured to 
two opposite sides, of the building, and that 
the cap will be raised in a horizontal position, 
having the hoisting power attached “to oppo- 
site sides of it, and thus brought directly to 
its final position; a permanent staging being 
of course erected round the building near the 
top, for the accommodation of the workmen 
while adjusting it. 

Vessels, and other bodies, which have 
been sunk in the ocean, have been sometimes 
raised by means of air-tight sacks which hav- 
ing been attached to different parts of the ob- 
ject, by means of diving bells, have been in- 
lated with air, forced down through hollow 
tubes, by pumps, till they thus acquired a de- 
aoe of buoyancy sufficient fer the purpose. 

e power of buoyancy has also been applied 
for elevating vessels above water, by placing 
hollow trunks,—filled with water,—under the 
keel of the vessel, and then pumping out the 
water from the hullow trunks. best me- 





cheated into a support of the government of 


in eveding the law is prob-| without lossoftime. In this case, the resor-| contrary, property Y¥ chan; 
ably a greater luss to the nation, than would | voirs (iron cylinders) of compressed air may | hands in this country—the rich and ys 
a direct tax —| be re-charged by steam or other power, du-| become poor, while the children of 
The moral effect cannot be calculated so as| ring the process of repairing one vessel and be| est, the industrious and the enterprisiny »,) 
her. Another meth-| their places in the ranks of Wealth. ake 


thus in readiness for 
od has been proposed, however, which may 

ish the elevation of a vessel with equ- 

al facility, although it would be somewhat 

mcre expensive. It isto construct a dock and 

platform similar to the screw dock, which is 

well known; but instead of screws, to have on 

each side of the dock, a row of vertical cylin- 

ders, with pistons to match:—the piston rods 
extending down to the sides of the platform. 

There is to be a communication between all 
the cylinders, and between them and a large 
steam boiler; so that when the steam is ad- 
mitted to the. cylinders, it will act uniformly 
on all tho pistons at the same time, and raise 
the platform, withthe vessel thereon directly. 
Stops must be used to hold the elevated plat- 
form in its place, during the process of repair; 
but when it is to be returned to the water, 
steam is again admitted, and by being allow- 
ed to exhaust gradually, the vessel is lowered 
gently and safely, but without much loss of 
time.—American Mechanic. 


The Printer’s Apprentice. 


A young man was once apprenticed in this 
city as a printer. He boarded at the house 
of his father, who was in easy circumstances, 
but who required his son to pay for his beard 


mutely Qeec® the a teorein favor of the crafty from the avails of special perquisites, which 


furnished bie fellow apprentices with a liberal 
supply of funds for picasure. Thie the young 
man thought was hard, but when he was of 
age, and master of his trade, his futher call- 
ed him and said; ‘‘Here, my son, is the en- 
tire amount of the money paid to me for your 
board during your apprenticeship, I never in- 
tended to retain it, but have reserved it for 
your use; with it I give you as much more, 
asa small capital to commence business.’ 
The wisdom of the old man was apparent to 
the son. His fellows had contracted bad hab- 
its in the expenditure of similar perquisites 
which his father withheld from him, and 
were pennyless in vice. He was enabled 
with a good character to commence a small 
business, and now stands at the head of pub- 
lishers in this country. Most of his compan- 
ions in apprenticeship are miserably poor, 
vicious, and degraded, 

The same man has told me that he never 
was but once ina theatre. On that occasion 
he had been persuaded to go by his fellow 
laborers, who were accustomed to it, and 
who furnished him a ticket. On taking his 
seat in the box, he remembered that it was 
precisely the hour his mother was accustom- 
ed to retire for prayer, and he well knew 
that the burden of her prayers embraced the 
salvation of her children. He rushed from 
the room, and never returned to it.—Those 
s'ns are privileged who have praying moth- 
ers, and fathers to discipline and restrain 
them. Faithful parents make their chilcren 
to be blessings to the world and crowns of 
glory tothemselves. Who does not honor 
the parents, who are honoured in their chil- 
dren ?— Patriarch. 


——e— 
The Children of the Rich and Poor. 


We sometimes hear parents regret their 
inability to bequeath to their cherished offs- 
pring, the means of abundant independence 
Indeed, if we look through society, we shall 
not fail to discover hundreds, who toil from 
day to day, and from year to year, not for the 
means of immediate independence, not be- 
cause they apprehend poverty—but from a 
desire to accumutate large fortunes, and to 
leave behind them immense estates. And 
yet, the experience of all times shows that in 
four cases out of five, the children of the poor 
man, of at least of the citizens in moderate 
circumstances, are more likely to live upright- 
ly, and to enjoy a fair proportion of earthly 
happiness; than those of the rich. The truth 
is, the son of the poor man is taught to de- 
pend upon his own efforts. He knows that 
on arriving at the age of 21, he willbe com- 
pelled to enter the arena of a world where 
money is the chief object of the multitude— 
that unless he possesses industry, energy 
and activity, his chances of independence will 
be exceedingly meagre. Thus he fits him- 
self, to some extent, at least, for the trials 
and vicissitudes of life. He enters into com- 
petition with his fellow men with a stout heart 
and a keen spirit determined, if possible, to 
win his way to something like fortune. He 
understands some business, and therefore has 
the means of employing histime. He feels 
that reputation is all-e:s-ntial to his success, 
and he therefore controls bis passions, res- 
pects the laws, and endeavors to act with 
propriety. He is bound, not only by self-in- 
terest, but by allthe ordinary obligations of 
man, to pursue a course which shall win for 
him, not only the esteem of his fellow crea- 
tures, but a due degree of coutentment and 
earthly happiness. 

But how ts it with the rich man’s son? He 
soon ascertains the wealth of his parents, and 
his own probable condition of pecuniary in- 
dependence arising out of that wealth. The 
incentive to incustry is atonce taken away. 
He perhaps thinks that he may defy the 
world, inasmuch as he expected fortune will 
place him beyond the necessity of industry. 
Habits of idleness and extravagance are thus 
formed, and at the decease of the parent, ani 
the possession of the fortune—how frequently 
does it happen that a race of gaiety, fashion 
and profligacy commerces, which is not 
checked, until the misguided and the mised- 
ucated finds himself plunged in all the hor- 
rers of dissipation, with neither the mental 
nor the moral energy to retrace his footsteps. 
The rich fathers, we contend, do not educate 
their children, except in rare instances, under 
a system to suit them for the possession and 
management of wealth. It seems to us that 
this . dee ry: most difficult task that 
coul imposed upon a at. The most 
advisable mode we will a ¢ attempt to des- 
cribe. The position of a parent possessing 
an immense fortune, with boys on whom he 
dotes with all a father’s fondness, and the 
consciousness at the same time, that his sons 


are not suited to the of money, 
and that their possession of it is likely to lead 
to their ruin as anvthing else, is one indeed 


pregnant with difficulty. Look through the 
community of Philadelphia the present 


! On the 





1s constant! 


he hon. 


were our Ridgways and our Girard, jn 


it may sometimes be a source o 
we cannot leave our children ‘ 
wealth—that habits of industry, 
severance and integrity, are far mo, 
to render them happier, better, wiser and ;. 
the end more prosperous than if the bat 
been brought up to the use of purple ae 
fine linen, horses and costly vehicles lig, 
ciety and extravagant expectations,— p,. 
adelphia Inquirer, . ™ 
— Gif — 

Lucx.—Some persons appear to be 
lucky in whatever they undertake, 4 
secret of this is exposed in an excelle 
book called ‘Hints to Merchants.’ ‘T),, , 
thor says that generally speaking i 
‘lucky fellows,’ when one searches close 
into their history, turn out to be your fel} ; 
that know what they are doing and hoy ;, 
do it in the right way. Their luck comes 7 
them because they work for it; it is wei| earn. 
ed. They put themselves in the way ,; 
luck, They keep themselves wide awake 
They make the best of what Opportunities 
they possess, and always stand ready {,, 
more; and when a mechanic does thus myc) 
depend on it, it must be hard luck indeed; 
he does not get, at least, employers, custom. 
ers and friends. 


Ut the 
Ot little 


llows 


—-3on— 

Power or Inpustry.—It was a beaytify) 
expression of a sage, that by time and indy. 
try the mulberry leaf becomes a silk sijay 
but if the following statement be correo; 
and I have no reason to doubt its truth, jt 9f 
fords a still more striking proef of what hy. 
man ingenuity can accomplish—such a on. 
indeed our oriental philosopher would neve, 
havedreampt of. In the manufacture «) 
steel, an articie may be raised in value (; " 
a half-penny to 35,000 guineas; from one 
cent to $200,000! A pound of crude iro 
cost half a penny, it is made into watch 
springs, every one of which is sold for half , 
guinea, and weighs only one tenth of a grain: 
after deducting for waste, there are in a oun, 
weight 700 grains; it therefore affords at e| 
for 70,090 watch springs, the value of which 
al a guinea each, is 35,000 guineas. 


Promprxess—Promptness in mechanics js 
of the highest importance. The farmer who 
sows or reaps out of season, wil! not lose 
more by doing things out of the proper time 
thea will the mechanic in along run, by neg- 
lecting to perform work and fulfill orders as 
promised 

The farmer sees plainly by the operations 
of nature around him, the importance o 
promptnessand dispatch. If he is late in 
sowing, he finds that the season of genial 
rains and sunshine are passing away without 
preparation on his part to profit by them, and 


the green fields of his neighbor are an evi- 
dence of bis loss, and spurs him onto action 
But the mechanic has less evidences of 


his loss by neglect. The customer that ss 
often disappointed, may bear the evil silently, 
but resolve to learn by experience and lk 
for one more prompt for the future. 
Disappointmwnents in mechanical work are 
serious evils; and a great many excelléu 
workmen, who have but little to do, are an- 


ong the first in their profession in skill, an! | 


could do a large business, were they ss muci 
noted for their promptness as for heir ski 


and ingenuity .— Far. Journal. 


Learninc.—I am no enemy to learning— 
no enemy to colleges. On the contrary, | 
am the steadfast friend of both. But | am 
opposed to having them both over-rated as 
they are; and the advantages of both so ab- 
undantly exaggerated, by the great mass of 
our people—as if no other learning were val- 
uable; no other knowledge worth having. 

I would remind them of the basket-waker 
-—the only man ofa large crew, cast ashore 
among savages, who was able to turn his past 
acquisitions to account: while the reminder 
sat twirling their thumbs, liable every mo- 
ment to be knocked in the head for their '¢- 
norance, the basket-maker was made a Chie! 
upon the spot, and almost worshipped for his 
ingenuity. 

Or I might remind them of that other crew 
taken by a Barbary corsaiz, When they 
were carried before the Dey, he inquired 
their several occupations. The riggers, «4 
blacksmiths, and carpenters were al| sent of 
to the dock-yard. The sailors had a col- 
fortable birth provided for them—and eve! 
the officers were turned to account, one Way 
or another. At last his highness came 'o 4 
literary man—a passenger and a poet—wil 
to do with him, for a leng while, his highness 
could not, for the life of him say—ti!! at last, 
on learning that the prisoner was a man ©! 
sedentary occupations, and having the term 
explained by the interpreter, he ordere! the 
poet a pair of feather breeches and sat him lo 
hatching caickens. 

Aad now which of these two was the ed- 
ucated man—the poet or the basket-inaker! 
[Joun Neat. 


Ponervatiry.— Method is the very hing? 
of business; and there is no method withov! 
punctuality. Punctuality is important, >¢ 
cause it subserves the peace and good (te! 
per of a family; the want of it not only | 
iringes on necessary duty, but it sometimes 
excludes this duty. The calmness of mind 
which it produces is another advantage © 
punctuality; a disorderly man is always " 4 
hurry; he has no time to speak to you, be- 
cause he is going elsewhere, and wheo he 
gets there, he is too late for his business; — 
or he must hurry away tu another before ° 
can finish it. Punctuality gives weight 
character, ‘‘Such a man has made 29 °" 
pointment. Then | know he will keep "' 
And this generates punctuality in you; for, 
like other virtues, it propagates itself. 5°" 
vants and children must be punctual — 
there leader is so. Appointments, indee® 
become debts. I owe you punctuality, ! 
have made an appointment with you; <" 
have no right to throw away your time, |! 
do my own.— Selected. 


Sounp Loocic.—That mechanic, or profess 
ional man, who cannot sustain himself w't"” 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tar More Tar Mearter.—Sandy River Far- 
mer-—We have received the first number of a new 
paper with the above title, published, semimonthly 
at Farmington in this State, by Swift and Sprague. 
To be devoted wholly to Agriculture. The first 
number appears well, and may be seen at our office— 
but not “hooked.” This “hooking” exchange papers 
may be sport to the hook-er but is vexation to the 


hookee. 








Se 

Rosrery—-4 Hard Case.—The office of the 
Whig and Courier was entered last night, the desk 
forced open by breaking the lock, the office trunk 
broken, and sixty seven dollars and twenty six 
cents incash stolen and carried off. Among the 
money was one $5 bill of the Lancaster Bank, 
Mass. ; one $2 bill Bauk of Orleans, N. Y.; one $3 
bill St. Stephens Bank; one $1 bill Canal Bank 
Portland; one $5 bill Belfast Bank; one $5 be- 
lieved of the Medomac Bank, Waldoboro’, having 
the upper edge torn in about half an inch over the 
large figure 5 on the right hand end. There was 
about ten dollars in specie and the balance mostly 
in bills of the Eastern, Kenduskeag and Bank of 
Bangor of this city. 

It is no pleasant matter to be robbed, particularly 
atthis hard time for collecting money, and we 
trust that our friends will keep a look out in taking 
money that some clue may be obtained of the rob- 
ber.—Bangor Whig for June 13. 


Sure enough brother Typo, it is no pleasant mat- 
ter to be robbed any how you can fix it. But how 
upon earth came so much money in a printing of- 
fice? Had we dreamed of sucha thing we should 
have proclaimed you as a new wonder of the world, 
and dedicated your office to Plutus forthwith 
Really, a printer who has so much money in the till 
of his chest these hard times can afford to be rob- 
bed a little easy once in a while. 








ARRIVAL OF THE BRITTANTA. 
SIXTEEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The steamship Brittania, arrived at Boston Sat- 
urday forenoon, with 45 passengers, having made 
the passage in 14 days 19 hours. She had fine 
weather most of the time. 

There is no laternews from China. 

The Liverpool Cotton Market was brisk, and pri- 
ces fully maintained. 

The Income Tax Bill and the Tariff, have near- 
ly passed the House of Commons, will speedily be 
taken through the House of Lords, and receive the 
Royal assent : 

ATTEMPT TO SHOOT THE QUEEN. 

The most important news brought by this arrival, 
appears to be that of an attempt to take the Queen’s 
lite, by a youth about 20 years old. 

About 6 o’clock, onthe 30th of May, her Majes- 
ty and Prince Albert, after taking their usual af- 
ternoon airing in Hyde Park, were returning down 
Constitution hill, ina pony carriage drawn by four 
greys, attended by outriders, when a young man 
who was standing close to the palings, drew a pis- 
tol from his breast, and, presenting it at her Majes- 
ty, pulled the trigger, but providentially no injury 
was done to the Queen. 

There were not many persons in the immediate 
neighborhood, and the ruffian thrust the pistol into 
his breast and attempted to escape. He was in- 
stuntly seized, and in a few minutes a large crowd 
of persons hurried to the spot ; he was surrounded 
and it was with the utmost difficulty that the po- 
liceman and one of the guards, who were among 
the first to lay hold of him, could save him from 
the fury of the populace. 

Meantime the Queen and Prince Albert proceed- 
ed to Buckingham Palace, and the prisoner, who 
was by that time taken in charge by two of the A 
division of Police, was conveyed to the station 
house in Gardiner’s Lane, Westminster, followed 
by a vast crowd of persons. It was stated that the 
prisoner, who is ayoung manand rather respecta- 
bly attired, is a cabinet maker, residing in High 
street, Marylebone, and that a woman with whom 
he was observed in conversation a short time previ- 
ously on Constitution Hill, was also taken into cus- 
tody. 

Great excitement prevailed in consequence of 
this attempt to shoot the Queen. Various rumors 
were afloat in relation to this affair, but as the ex- 
amination was conducted secretly, nothing definite 
upon the matter was known, The offender had 
been committed to Newgate. 

An attempt was made on the Sunday previous, 
probably by the same young man—but his pistol 
did not go off ‘The man who saw him draw the 
pistol, had an impediment in his speech, and before 
he could raise the alarm, the fellow was gone. 

Mr. Francis Senior, his father, who has been for 
many years stage carpenter at Convent-garden, 
is a person of irreproachable character, and states 
his son to have been always a very ateady lad, nor 
chan he throw any light upon his motives to com- 
mit so heinous an offence. 

The subscriptions in London, Paris, and indeed 
all over Europe, in behalf of the sufferers by the 
great fire at Hamburgh, have been on a most liberal 
and unprecedented scale, 

Mr. Henry Ingraham, one of the most extensive 
woolen manufacturers in Yorkshire, has failed for 


an immense amount, and several smaller manufac- 
turers are said to be deeply involved with him. 
lhe Indian mail, at Marseilles, briags an account 


of the fall of the Ghuznee. The place capitulated 
and surrendered, on condition that the garrison be 
sifely conducted to Cabul. On the other hand, Col. 
Pollock had forced the Khiber pass, and would 
no doubt, march to the relief of Jellalabad. Gen. 
Sale, ina sortie from that place, overthrew the in- 
surgents. 

A rumor prevailed that Akbar Khan had been 
badly wounded. 


CONGRESSIONAL. 
Sarcrpay, June 11.—In the House, the Appor- 
tionment Bill was returned from the Senate, as 


amended. 

Mr. Biblack expressed a hope. that it would be 
acted upon to-day, as the Legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia was in Session, awaiting the passage of the bill. 

Mr. Cushing submitted the following resolution, 
which was adupted. 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be requested to communicate to the House 
(‘f, in his judgment, the same be compatible with 
the public interest) the report of the Commissioners 
on the part ef the United States under a late conven- 
tion between the United States and the Mexican 
Republic; also, a particular statement of the condi- 
tien ofall the claims preferred by citizens of the 
United States on the Government of the Mexican 
Republic, for which the interposition of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has been invoked, and 
which are net yet satisfied. The bill for the ad- 
justment of private land claims in the State of Lou- 
vio was thea taken up as the special order of the 

ay. 

The Senate did not sit. : 

Monpbay, June 13.—In the Senate, Mr. Woodbu- 
ry presented the credentials of Leonard Wilcox, 
elected a Senator of the United States by the Leg- 
islature of New Lampshire, vice Franklin Pierce, 
resigned. 

The bill for the armed oceupation of Florida was 
taken up, and after an explanation of its design by 
Mr. Benton it was passed over informally until to 
morrow, ‘ 

_A message was received from the President of the 
United States, communicatiog information ealled for 
by a resolution af the 2d of b last, in relation 
‘o the convention of the 11th of April, 1839, be- 
‘ween the United States and Mexico, for the settle- 
ment ef claims, 

In the House, Mr. Stanley ted a commun- 
cation fram Gov. Poindexter in relation to the New 
York Custom House investigation. 

Mr. Adams offered a resolation, which was adop- 
ted, requesting the President of the United States, 
‘© communicate to the House, if in his opinion, not 





incompatible as to the pablic interest, a copy of the 
proposed quintuple treaty between the five prinei- 
pal powers of Europe for the suppression of the 
slave trade; also acopy of the protest of Lewis 
Cass, our Minister to France, against the ratification 
by France of said treaty, and all correspondence be- 
tween Lewis Cass and this government relating 
thereto. 

The Apportionment Bil! was then taken up, the 
question being on concurring inthe amendments in 
the Senate. F 

Mr. Adams was willing to eoncur in the fraction- 
al amendment, but adverse to concurring in the ra- 
tio of the Senate. He characterized the change as 
an attempt to ‘decimate the House of Representa- 
tives,’ and as an impertinent and unauthorized in- 
terference with the rights and privileges of the 
Democratic branch of the National Legislature. He 
asked the yeas and nays on the propositiens he had 
intimated : 1. ‘To concur with the Senate in the 
fractional feature; 2. To nen-coneur in the ratio 
amendment of the Senate; and 3. To adjust the 
fractions to suit the original ratio ef the House. 


A debate ensued, of course. 


Turspay, June 14.—In the Senate, the bill for 
the armed occupation of Florida was taken up for 
farther consideration, on motion of Mr. Benton. 
Some amendments were roposed and considered. 

The Navy Appropriation bill, from the House, 
was brought up in order. 

Mr. Evans, from the Finance Committee, moved, 
by order of the Committee, to strike eut the reduc- 
tion proviso of the House. 

Mr. Evans spoke against the proposition. 

Mr. Williams of Maine undertook a defence of 
the proviso. 

In the House, as soon as the journal was read, 
Mr. Young of New York moved to reconsider the 
vote whereby the House by 95 to 112, non-concur- 
ed in the Senate's amendment to the Apportion- 
ment bill, altering the ratio from 50,179 to 70.680. 

On the suggestion of Mr. Young, his motion to 
reconsider the still pends, and may be called up 
hereafter. 

Meantime, the House took up the bi!l, and com- 
menced considering the second of the Senate's am- 
endments, viz: the fractional representation. Some 
conversation took place hereupon, in which a ques- 
tion of order was involved, and the result was that 
the question of reconsideration (under the operation 
of the previous question, which was ordered) was 
taken, and the House resolved not to reconsider 
their vote, on the first amendment, by a vote of 106 
to 108. 

The second Senate (fractional) amendment was 
then taken up and debated at some length. 

The previous question was then seconded, and 
and under its operation the House refused to concur 
in the second amendment of the Senate, by a vote 
of 50 to 161. 

Mr. Atherton, in order to bring up the districting 
question anew, moved an amendment to that effect ; 
(proposing in substance that the elections in each 
State be conducted according to the present laws 
thereof, which weuld be a virtual reversal of the 
second sectiwwn of the bill, aa passed by the House 
and agree to by the Senate) and the Speaker decid- 
ed that the amendment was not in order. 

From this decision, Mr. Atherton took an appeal. 

Mr. Wm. Cost Johnson said that the Speaker was 
manifestly right. The Senate had not sent back to 
the House any amendment affeeting the districting 
section, and the House had no farther control over 
it. 

There was now no. amendment pending: the 
third amendment of the Senate falling, as a matter 
of course, with their proposed ratio; and the num- 
ber of Representatives remaining the same as when 
the bill went from the house. 

He therefore moved to lay the appeal of Mr 
Atherton on the table. On this motion the vote was 
126 to 70 

Thus the Apportionment bill, as it went from 
House, is now in precisely the same words and 
ures ; the House refusing to concur in either of 
Senate's amendments. 

Mr. Fillmore moved a resolution, ordering 
question to be taken in committee, upon the 
now under discussion, at 2 o'clock, to-morrow. 

Under the operation of the previous question, 
resolution was carried, by a vote of 112 to 96. 

The House then went into committee of the 
whole, and resumed the consideration of the bill 
extending the operation of the present tariff laws 
till the Ist day of August, 1842—the pending pro- 
posit on being thatof Mr. Wuinn, of Mississippi, to 
strike out the limitation of time, and to make the 
extension indefinite. 

{It will be remembered that this bill provide that 

the distribution of the public lands shall not be at 
all affected by the passage of it.]} 
Wepyespar, June 15th.—In the senate, the bill 
providing for the armed occupation of a portion of 
the territory of East-Florida was passed. Several 
memorials were presented, against any reduction of 
the Navy. The Commitiee on Finance reported a 
motion referring the proposed reduction of the Army 
appropriations to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
which was agreed to. Mr. Conrad's resolution, 
calling for information relative to the Mexican 
claims, was adopted. The Army Appropriation 
Bill was amended. 

In the House of Representatives, Mr. Dodge of- 
fered a resolution inquiring of the Secretary of the 
Treasury into the reasons why the payments of 
$20,000 was withheld from the Territory of Wis- 
consin, to which she was entitled by act of Congress. 
Adopted. Mr, J. R. Ingersoll, from the Commitee 
of Ways and Means, presentea a bill, making fur- 
ther appropriation for the Territorial Government 
of Florida. Read twice and referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. A 
bill for the relief of the officers and crew of the arm- 
ed brig Warrior, or their legal representatives, was 
read twice, and referred to the Commitiee of the 
Whole. On motion of Mr. Fillmore, the House 
went into Committee of the Whole. The Commit- 
tee took up the bill extending the present Revenue 
Laws for a limited time, which was debated till the 
hour having arrived when the debate ceased, and 
the House proceeded to vote on the amendments 
proposed and pending. After some verbal amend- 
ments were adopted, and various others rejected, 
the bill was ordered to be reported to the House. 
The amendments tothe body of the bill reported 
from the Committee ot the Whole having been adop- 
tec, Mr. Eastman moved to strike out the proviso of 
the bill, un which motion Mi. Fillimore asked for 
the yeas and nays, which were ordered, and the 
motion to strike out was lost, yeas 107, nays 113. 
And the bill was passed. 

In the house of Representatives, on Thursday, 
there was an unprofitable debate respecting tle 
printing of a document relative to the Tariff. The 
two following paragraphs, from the National Intell- 
igencer, mention every thing of importance in the 
proceedings of both Houses :— 

The Navy. In the Senate, yesterday, by 2 ma- 
jority of a single vote only, the Proviso to the Na- 
val Appropriation Bill (which proposes to bring 
back the Navy to the organization on which it stood 
on the Ist day of January, 1841) was stricken out, 
leaving the Navy, as to its organization and numeri - 
cal force, precisely on its furmer, (and present) foot- 
ing. The Senate is Yet engaged n the other de- 
tails of the Navy Appropriation Bill ; which, if pass- 
ed with the amendment above referred to, will of 
course have to pass again the ordeal of the House of 
Representatives. 

The Appointment Bill. The House of Represent- 
atives having,on Wednesday, made a demonstra- 
tion against the Senate's reduction of the number of 
Members of which the House is hereafter to be 
Composed, yésterday countermarched and returned 
to the very spot from which they set out when 
the bill last returned from the Senate, nothing be- 
ing decided in regard to the bill, excepting that 
nothing is certain, or can be safely predicted, in re- 
gard to it. 

On Friday, the apportionment bill again came 
up inthe House, and it was voted to concur with 
the Senate in the first amendment—substitutiog 70,- 
630 as the ratio, instead of 50,179. Yeas 113, Nays, 
103. The second amendmeut was alse coneurred 
im, without a division. The House then went inte 
Committee of the Whole on the different Tariff 
propositions, and Mr. Saltonstall was speaking 
when the mail closed. . 

In the Senate there was nothing done worth rv- 
porting. , 
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ed that debate on it in Committee of the Whole 
should cease at two phe nb ehnen eg 
hiubaditiee ahenedl onal . Mr. Ha- 
bers of G i ry id, “he had only one 
minute, in wished to protest against 
the implication attempted to be cast on the oppo- 
nents of this particular bill, that their object was to 
create delay and prevent the enactment of any reve- 
nue law atall. We have done all we could, (said 
Mr. Habersham) and we are in the position 
of opposing this bill because of the want of faith of 
aay eager on the other side. The bill introduced 
the chairman or the Committee of Ways and 
eans is a bill which violates the com ise act 
of 1833, and which violates the act last ses- 
sion in relation tothe public lands ; and we are to 
sit by with our arms folded and submit quietly to all 
these violations of good faith, or because we object 
to the bill which involves this violation of faith, we 
are to be charged with an attempt to leave the Gov- 
ernment without revenue! Sir, my minute is gone 
and I am done.” 
Millerism in Lexington, Me-—We are informed 
that a man named Spaulding, has been holding 
forth recently in Lexington, in this county, u 
Millerism, and that he has so far convinced a 
goodly number of the citizens of that town, that the 
second coming of Christ and the conflagration of 
the world is to occur in 1843, that they have en- 
tirely neglected the cultivation of their farms the 
present spring, possessing provisions sufficient to 
carry them through the present year.—People’s 
Press, Norridgewock, (Me.) 
Native Silk.—The Cincinnati Gazette gives the 
following statement of facts showing the progress 
of the silk business in this country, as indicated by 
the bounties annually paid in the several States: 
“In Ohio the bounty paid to silk growers in 
1839 was $71 10 
1841 “ 2681 76 
The whole amount of reeled silk produced last 
year is set down at 3000 pounds. In Massachu- 
setts the bounty paid in 


1836 was $85 20 
1839 « 439 99 
1841 “ 4675 10 


In New York, the increase in the quantity of the 
cocoons produced, has been very rapid, in 1840 be- 
ing 2000 pounds, while in 1841 it was 6426 pounds. 

in Pennsylvania, the bounty paid in 

1840 was $2101 89 

1841 “ 4418 55 
The Rev. Frederick A. Ross has probably raised 
more silk than any other ro in the country. 
During the last year he sold 300 pounds of reeled 
silk in Burlington, N. J., for $1600 A silk fila- 
ture has been recently established in Philadelphia.” 


[From the N. ¥. Courier and Enquirer. } 

It wou'd be preposterous in a writer for the readers 
of such a Journal as the Courier, to address their pre- 
Judices, passions or superstitions. Good common sense 
should at least be possessed by the readers of this pa- 
per, and those possessed of such, and those only, do we 
care to attract. We will now assert, in the most un- 
qualified terms, that an innocent remedy has been 
fuund, that will absolutely cure the Rheumatism and 
stiffness of the joints, if of twenty years’ standing. ‘The 
assertion is so broad, that it will hardly obtain credence, 
we are aware, nnless supported by uncommon testimo- 
ny. Now the testimony given to so many worthless 
quackeries is so abundant, to discriminate between 
sach, and real matter of fact testimony, is very diffi- 
cult. ‘To come at onco at a point that car be at once 
appreciated, the proprietors have resolved to give this 
remedy to the poor, and to cure those able to pay for 
it, befure they ask pay, and then leave it to the sufferer 
to pay what he chooses. We eatreat, therefore, syf- 
ferers to call at 71 Maiden Lane, for some drops (In- 
dian Elixir) to be taken, and a Nerve and Bone Lini- 
ment to use outwardly ;and if they will not, by one 
week’s ase, become mere surprised and delighted than 
they ever expected, we will never again make such an 
assertion. Willinvalids now suffer for the want of 
this mild, innocent, and all potent remedy; If they 
refase it, we pity them indeed,—[N. Y. Cour & Engq., 
Feb 19, 1842, 

MRS. MURPHY, of 155 Forsyth street, spilled a 
kettle of boi ing water on her foot and ankle, scalding 
her so badly that the flesh came off and left the bone 
bure—rendering her quite helpless She procourd 
Daliey’s Magical Pain Extractor, from 71 Maiden 
Lane, and was almost immediately cnred. 
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PMiarvries. 

In Jay, 10th inst. oy Rev. A. Sanderson, Mr. 
William Clayton, of Dixfield, to Miss Sarah A. 
Wait, of Jay. 

In Warren, Mr. Arthur Treat, of Frankfort, to 
Miss Harriet Wyllie, of W. 

In Belfast, 12th inst. by Rev. D. Forbes, Mr. Jo- 

seph Wheeler, to Miss Julia M. A Wales. By the 
same, Mr. E. H. Ellis, of Waldo, to Miss Sarah A. 
Walker, of Belfast. By Rev. S.G. Sargent, Mr. 
Amos Grout, Jr. to Miss Abigail 8. Brier, of B. 
In Wiscasset, Mr. John Bornheimer, of Waldoboro’, 
to Miss Abigail Greenough. Mr. Job L. White, 
to Miss Eliza Nason. Mr. William West, to Miss 
Harriet Webber, 

In Lincolnville, 5th inst. Mr. Luther Hayden, of 
East Jhomaston, to Miss Adeline French, of L. 











DKED, 


In this town, on Monday last, a child of Mr. Sum- 
ner B. Pullen, aged about 5 years. 

In Winslow, Hon. Charles Hayden, 79. 

In Virginia, Hon. James Barbour, formerly Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, afterwards Secretary of War and 
Minister to England. 

In Boston, 14th inst. Mrs. Eliza Cabot, wife of 
the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop—daughter of the late 
Francis Blanchard, Esq.and the adopted daughter 
of Samuel P. Gardner, Esq. aged 33. 

In Boston, Mr. Clement Stetson, 33, son of Rev. 
Seth Stetson, of Brunswick. 

In Rochester, N. Y. 15th inst. of consumption, 
Daniel Tracy West, a member of the Senior Class 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, aged 21 years and3 
months, 

In Hollis, 11th inst. Miss Lydia Ann, daughter of 
Dr. Samuel C. Hight. 18. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, June 13. 

1842; [Reported for the Boston Daily Advertisr & 
Patriot]. 

At market 235 Beef Cattle, 15 pairs Working 
Oxen, 25 Cows and Calves, 500 Sheep and Lambs, 
and 170 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattlkh—We quote to correspond 
with last week: about the same prices were ob- 
tained for a like quality. A few extra $6 a 625. 
First quacity $550a5 75; second quality $5 50; 
third quality, $4 75 a $5 25. 

Working Oxen—Sales at $75‘ 85. 95. 
ign tn and Calves—Sales at $22, $23, $25, $29, 
gat heme of lots from $1 50 to 


Swine—No lots to peddle were sold. A lot to 
be slaughtered at31-2c. A lotof small pigs were 
mi ag not made public. At retail 4 to 

= c. 




















Maine Wesleyan Seminary. 


TS annual Exhibition of this institation will be on 
ee and Wednesday, the Sth and (th of July 
nex 
Prize Declamation, July 5th, (afternoon.) 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE CALLIOPEAN SOCIETY, 
Address by How. R. H. Vost, 
Poem by CHarues F. Atien, 
Jaly 6th, 10 o'clock A. M. 
ORIGINAL PERFORMANCE OF THE STUDENTS, 
Jaly 6th, ae oon.) 


LLEN, Principal. 
Kents’ Hill Jane 19, 1841. , 


Woolen Cloths. 
tw eng has a quantity of Woolen Cloths 
from the Factory at Gray, which he will ex- 
change for woo! on the same terms as at the Factory. 
Also, Wool Carded and cloth dressed as useal. 











: “JAMES H. MERRIL. , 
Winthrop, June 15, 1842. Swe 








we » ae ‘4. - 1842, 
GILL, widow of HARVY 
of Winthrop, in said coun- 


applied for dow t of th 
te of said Soditesss : mA mgs 


Ordered, That the said Widow give notice to all 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order 
to de published three weeks successively in the 
Maine Parmer, printed at Winthrop, that they may 
appear @t 4 Probate Court to be held at Augusta, in 
said COWMtY, on the last Monday of June, at ten of 
the cloek in the forenoon, and show cause if an 
they have, why the same should not be allowed. 

W. EMMONS, Judge. 
A tru@ copy. Attest: F. DAVIS, Register. 


To the Honorable w. EMMONS, Judge of the Court 
of Probate within and for the paler , xt sen 
PQVHE Petition and Representation of LAVINA 

RICE, Administratrix on the Estate of WIL- 
LIAM RICE, late of Monmouth, in the County of 
Kennebec, deceased, intestate, respectfully shews, 
that the personal estate of said deceased, which has 
come WHO the hands and possession of the said Ad- 
aye is Not sufficient to pay the just debrs 
and demands against suid estate by the su 
puodreliiolien, em pelle tis 
That the said Administratrix therefore makes ap- 
plication to this Court, and prays your Honor that 
she may ¥€ authorized and empowered, agreeably 
to law, to sel! and pass deeds to convey so much of 
the real estate of said deceased as will be necessary 
to sutisfy the demands now against said estate, in- 





















cludin ees of the widow’s dower,if neces- 
sary, With Incidental charges. All which is respect- 
fully submitted. . » 


LEVINA RICE, Administratriz. 
COUNTY of KENNEBEC, ss.—At a Court of Pro- 
bate held in Monmouth, on the second Tuesday of | 
June, 1842. 

On the Petition aforesaid, Ordered, that netice be 
given by publishing a copy of said petition, with 
this order thereon, three weeks successively, in the 
Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed in Winthrop, 
that all persons interested may attend on the second 
Monday of July next, at the Court of Probate then 
to be holden in Augusta, and shew cause, if any, 
why the prayer of said petition should not be grant- 
ed. Such notice to be given before said Court. 

W. EMMONS, Judge. 
Attest: FRANCIS DAVIS, Register. 
A true copy of the petition and order thereon. 
Attest : FRANCIS DAVIS, Register.” 
Goods Cheap. 

ERSONS wishing to buy goods cheap, will find 

them at H. WATERS’ store on the corner of 
Market square Augusta. There you can get 11 Ibs 
Coffee for $1, twenty lbs Brown Sugar for $1, twen- 


ty five lbs fresh raisins for $1, amd ether goods in 
proportion. June 10, 1842.* 


Blacksmithing. 


EAL & GASLIN, would inform their friends 

and the public that they continue their business 
at the stone shop in Winthrop Village, where all 
kinds of work in their line will be done promptly 
and faithfully, and on the most accommodating 
terms. As the tines seem to be a little out of joint, 
they propose to shoe horses for one dollar, cash in 
hand. Alli kinds of carriage work done in the best 
manner. Winthrop, June, 1842" 


Butter! Butter ! 
fete by the subscribers, five tons of good 


family butter, in exchange for goods, tor which 
the highest market price will be paid. 
CHANDLER & CUSHMAN. 
Winthrop, June 15, 1842." 




















The Lewiston Falls Manufac- 
turing Company 
\ ILL Manafacture Wool into Cloths the ensuing 
year for customers at the following prices, or on 
shares, or on as favorable terms as shali be done else- 
where. 

Cassimeres from 40 to 50 cents per yard. 

Common Fal! Cloth 30 to 37 1-2 

Biinketing (whole width) 33 to 35 

White Flannel! 17 to 20 

Colored do. 25. 

Colored and Pressed 25 

Satinetts 30 to 37 1-2 and find warp. 

And we shall endeavor to have the work as wel! done 
(to say the least) as shali be done in any other estab- 
lishment in our State. 

Epwarp Mircue ct, Esq. of Winthrop, will re- 
ceive Wool and deliver cloths to customers in his vicin- 
ty. JOHN M. FRYE, Agent. 

Lewiston, May 20, 1842. 22 


Feathers, 
io ter at great bargains by 
CHANDLER & CUSHMAN. 
21 





May 27. 





Wanted, 


3900 Ibs. Butter, in exchange for goods, 
at fair prices. STANLEY & CLARK. 
Thompson’s Rakes.— 
7 doz. Rakes, just received, and for sale by 
STANLEY & CLARK. 


Notice. 

LL persons indebted to the subscriber, either by 

Note or account, whose term of credit has expir- 

ed, are requested to call and adjust the same without 
delay. B. H. CUSHMAN. 
May 27. 21 








Prime Groceries. 

OLASSES, Tea, Coffee, Double refined, single 

and powdered Loaf Sugar ; Hlavanna browo and 
Porto Rico do. Ground and ungroand Spices, Old Cav. 
and Sweet Leaf Tobacco, yellow and black Souff in 
bottles and jars, Preston's psepared Cocoa, Saleratus, 
Corn Brooms, Floor Brashes, &c. &c. 
_ The above Goods, with many others not here men- 
Noned, will be sold cheap for cash at 
STANLEY §& CLARK'S. 


NEW SPRING AND SUMMER 
GOODS. 


. subscribers having formed a cennection in trade, 
under the firm of CHANDLER .¢& CUSHMAN, 
and just received their Spring Steck, offer to their 
friends, former customers aud public generally, a 
very extensive assortment of Fashivaable Goods, con- 
sisting in part of 

Rich Figured and Plain Silks. 
Figured, Plain Mouslin De Laines and Challies, 
English, French and American 


PRINTS, 
Selling at Great Bargains. 


Plain and Printed Lawns for Bonnets and Dresses, very 


low. 
White Goods. 

Biskop Lawn, Book and Swiss Maslin, Checked Maus- 
lin and Cambric, Lace Stripe, a new and beautiful ar- 
ticle. White Cambric, Piain and Figured Lace, Edg- 
ings and lnsertings, &c. ~ 

Shawls— Shawls. 
Silk, Mobair, Edinboro’ and Highland Shawls. 
Satin, Chally and Pic Nic Searfs. 
Handkerchiefs. Pongee, Raw Silk, Flagg, Spittle- 
field, Linen, imitation do. and Cotton Handkerchiefs in 
great variety. Hosiery and Gloves, a good assortment. 


VICTORIA ROBES, White Linen, &c. 
BROAD CLOTHS. 


English and American Broad Cloths in almost every 
variety of shades and quality, from $1,50 to $6,00 per 
yard. Cassimeres, Satinetts, Beaverieens, Gambroons, 
together with a large assortment of THIN CLOTHS 
fur Boys’ weat 


Warp Yarn of the Lewiston Manufactory. 
Vestings. 


Satin, Silk and other Vestings. 
A large assortment of Tailor’s Trimmings. 


Domesiic Goods. 

Kennebec and Western Brown Sheetings and Drill- 
ings, Bleached Sheetings and Drillings. Stripe Shirtings, 
Bed Ticking, Knitting Yarn, Ladies’ and Children’s Kid 
SHOES. 

Ribbons, Shell and Horn Combs, Bead Bags, §c. 

ALSO, 
A good assortment of 


China, Glass and Crockery Ware. 


All the above, togethers with others too numerous to 
mention, will be sold as low as at any other Store in 
Kennebec. Purchasers are invited to cull and examine 
for themselves. 





SAM’L CHANDLER, 
BENJ. H. CUSUMAN. 
21 


ACKEREL, Codfish, Toogues and Sounds, 
Rice, Corn and Rye, 
For sale by STANLEY & CLARK. 


Pitts’) Machine for thrashing 
and Cleansing Grain. 


4 ew Superior Machine may be had at the Machine 
shop of Benjxmin and Davis, at Winthrop Village 
Maine, where first rate machines are kept constantly 
for sale. ‘Ihe long experience of the inventors in the 
Ptactical operation of these machines, has enabled them 
to'Fender it still more durable and perfect than any 
heretofore made, and all who are in want of such ao 
article, are assured that Pitts’ Patent is the only Ma- 
chine that has ever succeeded to the performance of 
the work intended, to the general satisfaction of all 
who have purchased or employed it, in this or any oth- 
er country. The anxiety manifested by Land Sharks 
to Pirate this Machine by making slight alterations 
proves conclusively that the principles on which it per- 
forme tho work, ato aiure desirable than any teretolore 
known. 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing 
machines made in imitation of Pitts’ Patent, as all who 
make or use, machines infringing on Pitts’ Patent, 
will be delt with according to law, 

Benjamin and Davis are authorized to sell the excla- 
sive right to ase Pitts’s Machine for any towns in Me., 
where the same is not already sold. 

Benjamin and Davis are also prepared to furnish 
Pitts’ 2 horse power. ‘This Horse Power is acknow!l- 
edged by all who know iis merits, to be the best Power 
that is now in use in this State, and those who are in 
want will find it profitable to purchase this Pewer in 
preference to any other. 

All or any of theabove can be had on apvlication 
to Benjamin and Davis on the most reasonobie terms, 
who are duly authorized to sell Pitta’ Machine for 
thrashing and cleansing grain. H. A. PITTS. 

Winthrop, May 24, 1841. 


Hee Breading in the West. 


OR sale at the Maine Farmer Office “ Bee Breed- 
ing in the West, by T Arrurce.” 

This little work is an excellent treatise ; founded on 
nature and common sense, it is valuable for the Bee 
Breeder the world over.—Price 25 cents. 

—ALSO:— 
WESTERN FARMER & GARVENERS ALMAN 
ACK for 1842, by the same 4athor—Price 25 cents. 
The engravings and the chapter on Hogs which it con- 
tains are worth mere than that—call and bay ene. 


May 27. 
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For Sale, 


LARGE assortment of Hard Ware, Cutlery, 
ZX Nails, Glass, &e. by 
CHANDLER § CUSHMAN. 
May 27. 21 


A New & Positive Cure for the 


SALT RHEUM, 


AND OTHER CUTANEOUS DISORDERS. 


ONES’ DROPS FOR HUMORS, a safe and inter- 
nal remedy for Scrofula and diseases of the skin, 
such as SALT RHEUM, LEPROSY, SCALD 
HEAD, ERYSIPILAS, and all kindred diseases, 
external and internal. 

Those afflicted will-do well to examine the ample tes- 
timonials of Physicians and others, in the hands of Sam- 
uel Adams, Hallowell ; Heary Smith & Co. Gardiner; 
Juiius Alden, Waterville; J. E. Ladd, Augusta, where 
the medicine can be found, and where persons can be 
referred to, who have experienced its happy effects in 
this place. . 

It seldom, if ever having failed to perform a most 
satisfactory cure of the various loathsome diseases for 
which it is designed— where the directions accompany- 
ing each Bottle have been faithfully followed. 

Don't fail or delay in cal'ing, seeing, reading and en- 
quiring for yourselves. You will be induced to try it 
and thereby find the same wonderful effects as malti- 
tudes of others. For sale in this place by 

STANLEY & CLARK. 

Winthrop, May 27, 1242. 3m21 


Freedom. 


HIS may certify that I have given my son, ApieL 
 G. RicHarRovson, his time anti! he is twenty-one 
years old, to act and trade for himself, and that [ shall 








claim aone of his earnings nor pay any debts of his con- 
tracting after this date. JOHN RICHARDSON. 
yuan Rawson. : 
Rumford, May 21, 1842. Sw23 





Lime, Piaster and Shingles. 
. For Sale by 
EZRA WHITMAN, Jr. 


WINTHROP, April 27, 1842. 
e Boar for 
He was 
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him 
a wil sell OWING.” 
: Jone 25, 1842. 





‘| If paid in Produce, 


Votice. 
CHANDLER & CUSHMAN 


offer for sale a general assortment 


of Oils, Paints and Medicines. 
May 27. 21 


Turner Village Woolen Cloth 
Manufactory. 


VHE SUBSCRIBERS having established them- 
selves at this place under the firm of MORRELL 
COLE, & Co. forthe parpose of manufacturing Wool 
inte Cioths for customers, solicit a liberal share of pat- 
ronage. 

‘They have put their Machinery in tbe most thorough 
repair, and employed the most experienced workmen, 
and aredetermined to spare no pains to please those 
who favor them with their castom. 

PRICES FOR MANUFACTORING. 
Cassimeres, fiom 40 to 50 cts. pr. yd. 
Common Falled Cloth, 30 “374% “* ** 








Satinetts, and find warp, B0** 874 “ < “ 
Blankets, and White Fiannel, i7“18 “* ap 
Colored Flannel, 25 “ . 
Colored and Pressed Cloth, 25 48 


They have on hand, and will continue to keep & good 
assortment of CLOTHS, to give in exchange for Wool 
Particular attention will be paid to Wool Carding 
and Cloth Dressing ; and they hold themselves respon- 
sible for all da 
Prices for Carding 3 cents per Ib. Cash on delivery. 
“ Oili \ 2 * “ “ 
s 1-2 “e ses | “ 
If charged on account 4. No variations from these 
For Dressing Cloth 6 to a per yard ; subject 
lations of the Wool. 
ee . MORRELL COLE, 
cYRUS On 


Turner. May 184 


Molasses— Molasses. 


1 Hogsheads Molasses for sale by the 
LF : Barrel or Gallon, at nee bargains as can 
be found in the Covaty. 
3060 |bs. Havana White, Brown and Porto 


ae paren CHANDLER & CUSHMAN. 
May 27. st 








Clocks! Clocks!! 
eater’ ee ) 





Winthrop, April, 27, 








—_— Se eee 


For Sa‘e, 
ISH, Pork, Rice, Corn, Rye and Barley, 
by CHANDLER & CUSHMAN. 


May 27. 21 


Important to Farmers. 


"FY HE MONMOUTH MUTUAL FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY has been in operation over 
five years, nas paid all its losses, (amounting to about 
$700) without recourse to assessments. 
Orricers :—N. Pierce, President. 1. N. Prescot 
T. Chandler, J. M. Heath, Monmouth; Joe! Small, 
Wales; Solomon Lothrop, Leeds; N. Frost, Liich- 
field, Directors. A. Starks, Secretary. C.J. Fox, 
Treasurer. 
Amount of property insared, about $1,200,000 
No. of Policies issued, about 2,600 
Am't of Premium notes in deposite, about $50,000 
Cash on hand; $600 
This Company insures dwelling houses, household 
Urnitare. and barns, (in the country only,) against fir- 
for the term of four years. 
Jona. M. Heath, 1. N. Prescott and A. Heath, Mon. 
mouth; Oliver Bean, Readfield; Sam‘! Holmes, Peru; 
Uliver Prescott, Vassalboroagh; Wim. ¥ ilson, Rich- 
mond; B. G. Prescott, Phipsburg ; Benj Hatch, Dresden, 
are authorized agents for this Company. 
Per Order JONA. M. HEATH, 4gent. 
Monmouth, April 22, 1o42 £16 


The Waterville Iron Manuface- 
turing Co’s Cast Iron Ploughs. 
LUAvine improved our facilties for making oor 
™ CAST IRON PLOUGHS we are enabled to offer 
then: manefactured in a superior style, and from the 
best materiale at reduced prices. ‘These Ploeghs have 
been long and extensively used in Maine, Vermont and 
new Hampshire, and are aniversally acknowledged te 
be the strongest and most durable Ploughs in use.— 
Every pari of the wood works being the best of west- 
ern White Oak. 
_ We have no inducement to use any but the best of 
timber, as our contract with the person who supplies 
is, to pay for none but the best, leaving us to be the 
judges as te quality. We are thus particelar in calling 
aiteation to the timber of our ploughs, from the tice 
that there are many kinds of Ploughs for sale made of 
red oak. Weare aware that there is an objection 
sometines made against buying Cast Iron Pioughs, 
from the fact that the points or shares are soon worn 
out, and there is mach difficulty in obtaining new ones, 
as many of the Ploughs offered for sale are manufactored 
out of the State, and the farmer is obliged to lay by hie 
Plough for the want of a share, or some other part of 
the iron work, This objection we have obviated, first, 
by keeping a genera! assortment of Shares and other 
irons with each Agent where the Ploughs are kept for 
sale. Second, by hardening and tempering the Shares 
and other irons io such a manner es will render them 
twice or thrice as durable as any othor kind. These 
Ploughs are warranted to be of sufficient strength to 
perform the work for which they were intended, and 
any failare by fair usage will be promptly made good. 
Thousands of testimonials from practical farmers, 
and ugricultural committees, where these Ploughs have 
obtained premiums could be here inserted relative te 
superiority of form, material and workmanship, bet 
these Ploughs are too well known to render them nee- 
essary. 
Any one unacqnainted with them are referred te 
those who have used them. These Ploughs are for sale 
by the following Agents, and at the Factory at Water- 
ville, Me. ‘IT’. Crocker, Paris Hill ; R. Hutchinson, S. 
Hartford, ;1. Cooledge, Livermore ; Long & Loring, 
Buckfield ; John Nash, Lewiston ; Isuac Tyler, 
Weld ; Wm. Dickey, Strong; 8. Gould Jr. New 
Portland ; C. Thompson’ WV. Hartford ; O. Bolster, 
Rumford point; Smuh & Steward, Anson; C. 
Jewett, Athens ; W. G. Clark’ Sangerville ; C. 
W. Piper, Levant ; 8. Webb & Co. Solen ; 1. Vick- 
ery, Parkman ; 8. A. Todd, Ripley ; J. Harvey, 
Palwyra ; W. K. Lancy, Pittsfield : 8. Chambers, 
Albien ; J. H. Sawyer, Bates & Selden, Vorridge 
wock ; J. Gray, Madison: Kidder & Arnold, E. 
Madison.; W. Lovejoy, Sidney ; C Cochran, East 
Corinth ; F. T. Fairbanks, Farmington ; 8. Mor- 
rill, Dixfield ; C. H. Strickland, Wilton; J. Covi, 
Wilton Falls ; Crosby & Hoyt, Phillips ; 8. Par 
ker, Bloomfield ; 1. Thing, Mt. Vernon; L. Da 
vis Readfield ; J. Fogg, Cornville ; O. Eveleth, 
Monson ; C, FE. Kimball, Dover ; E. G. Allen, 
Stetson ; F. W. Bartleu, Harmony , Gould & Rass, 
Dexter ; A. Moore, St. Albans: E. Frye, Deroit 
Soul & Mathews, Clinton ; Dingly & Whitehonse, 
Unity ; 8. & L. Barret, Canaan; L. Bradiey, 
Mercer ; Ballea & Prescot, Wew Sharon ; ¥. A. 
Batman & Co, Dixrmont ; F. Shaw, China; L. 
Crocker, Sumner; J. Whitney, Plymouth; Joba 
Blake, Turner. CALVIN MORRILL, 4gent. 
August 26, 1841. 35, f. 
HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 
De. 8. O. Richardson's Concentrated 
Sherry Wine Bitters, 
Pp’ up in octagon Bottles, and the ingredients to 
make the same put up in pressed packages ; for 
sale by all the Druggists and most of the W. I. Goods 
Vealers in Boston and vicinity. Also by my agents in 
all the principal towns throvghout New England and 
the Southern and Western States. 
ZS HALL BARRINGTON, corner ef Sackville 
street, Halifax, is general agent for the British Prov- 
inces, 
P. 8. BARNARD, W. G. SKINNER and PERRY 
MORSE are my only authorized travelling agents. 
OFFICE, 15 HANOVER STKEET, BOSTON. 
75 cents per Bottle ; 50 cents per paper. 
The following are selected from a large number of 
Editorial! notices. 





From the Dover (N. H.) Gazette. 
Dr. Ricuarpson's Bitrers.—In our columns 
may be found an advertisement of the Vegetable Bitters, 
prepared by Dr. S. O. Richardson, of South Reading, 
Mass. ‘They are, aa said to be, undoubtedly composed 
ofa variety of valuable and purely vegetable matter ; 
and from our own experience, as well as others, we can 
speak highly of their renovating and invigorating ef- 
fects upon the system. We have a good opinion of the 
Bitters, as they are not a quack nostrum, but discover- 
ed, prepared and vended by a regular Physician, a grad- 
uate of the College of our own State and who has said 
but little in the way of pufling them himself, but leaves 
it to those who try them to judge themselves. For the 
diseases that many are liableto in the spring and sum- 
mer, suchas Debility, Dyspepsia, Billious and Nervous 
Complaints, &c. we do not hesitate to say that these 
Bitters will be found a safe, ugreeable and effectually 
restorative. As good healthis one of the greatest of 
eurthly blessings, we would early advise those laboring 
under such diseases, to make a trial of Dr. Richard-on's 
Bitters ; they can do no barm, and may do mach good, 
as we are confident in many cases they have. Vegeta- 
blesand vegetable medicines are unquestionably the 
most congenial to the haman system. 
From the News-Letter, Exeter, N. H 
TP Richardson's Bitters, advertised iu another col- 
umn, are highly spoken of in this vicinity by gentlemen 
who are not inthe habit of drinking bitters, (any more 
than the good girl was of going to meeting.) for the 
PLEASURE of R. We have no taste for these things 
ourselves, being quite bitter evough a ready, without 
the aid of rae, wormwood or quassia. Nevertheless, 
if afflicted with the prevalent: diseases enumerated in 
the advertisement, and obliged to become either a 
‘pill swallower’ ora bitter-bibbler, we shouid te in- 
clined to call at GRANT'S, and inquire the way to 
‘Health and Strength’ of Doctor Richardson. 
from the Bristol Coanty Democrat, Taunton. 
Ricuaapson's Birrers.—Ofthe numerous med- 
icines which are advertised in our paper from time te 
time, we pretend to know bat \ittle—their virtaes mart 
be known only te tyose who have made use of them. 
But with Dr. 8. O. Richardson's Bitters we arc some- 
what acquainted—These Bitters we used in our family 
last summer, for debility and headache, aud 
mach relief was derived fromthem Those who may 
besubject to nervoas headache, will find the Bitters 


20 ee oe proved so in the case to which we 


For sale wholesale and retail at his office, 15 Hano- 


ver street, Boston. 
, From the Barnstable Patriot. 
*‘Heacrs anv Strenornu /’—To —— or pre 
serve these, is the desideratum. Notking that we 


know of, will do it more effectually this warm weather 
than * Dr. Richardson's Sherry Wine Bitters. Try 
*em—the strictest mau need not be afraid 
ofthe alcoho! in them—There is no more of it than ts 
absolately necessary to rve the srinir of 
*‘RooTs AND YHARBS’ of which on are com pone: 
For sale in Winthrop by STANLEY & 
willbe appointed in al! the asap 


w there are nene. 
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Fer the Farmer and Mechanie. 


THE FARMER'S LOT. 
Bweet is the Farmer's humble let, 

Unknown to anguish, care or strife, 
Happy and peaceful is his cot, 

When he glides down the hill of life : 
To bim that vale is spread in flowers, 
And grac'd with amaranthine bowers, 

And pleasure end delight are there, 

And dove-eyed joy with laughing sir. 


How sweet to roam at early dawn, 
Adown the violet-spangied glade, 
A diamond sea on every lawn 
A tonoful choir in every shade ; 
And fleecy clouds of purple dye, 
Flitting athwart the vermeil sky, 
And hills in emeraldine vests, 
And wrapt in gold their gleaming crests. 


O' let me ever, ever dwell, 
From vice and folly far away, 
And roam along the woodland dell, 
And tune my rustic roundelay : 
And when old age with soft decay 
Steals the rese of youth away, 
Then le: me press the cypress wreath, 
And sweetly sleep the sleep of death. 


ee 


MISSCELLANEOUS. 


From the Lady's Book for June 1842. 


TRUE NOBILITY . 


OR THE BLACKSMITH'S DAUGHTER. 








BY MRS. EMMA C. EMERY. 





«« This is the prettiest low-born lass that e’er 
Ran on the greensward.” 





‘Well, well, mon ami, I will not argue the 
point with you; as an American you are right 
in holding such a belief; but you must still 
allow me to think that there is something not 
to be despised in ancient and honorable de- 
scent. I cannot but believe that the descen- 
dant of those who for generations have been 
ennobled by lofiy deeds of high emprise, will 
be more likely to perform magnanimous ac- 
tions than the son of the humble plebeian.’ 

‘You agree with me precisely, Henri, but 
we differinterms. I assert that the children 
ofa family which can look back with honest 
pride to deeds of integrity and uprightness, 
of virtue and heroism, are the truce scions of 
nobility; for their patent bears the signet of 
an Almighty hand.’ 

‘Then the son of an honest blacksmith 
ought to be as proud of his birth as the heir 
of a Montmorenci or a Conde; is that your 
Opinion?’ 

‘Something very like it, I confess, Henri; 
what was the origin of the nobles of the old 
world? Rapine and violence gave them their 
heritage of broad lands, while servile submis- 
sion toa monarch, or perhaps treachery to 
his enemy ; was often the price paid for their 
gounding titles. Had they been ennobled for 
their virtues, Henri, and had they transmit- 
ted these together with their proud names, 
through succeeding generations, then well 
might their decendants have gloried in their 
birth but surely you need not be reminded of 
the black catalogue of crime which might be 
appended to every genealogical chart in ‘mer- 
rie England,’ no lessthan in your ‘grande 
nation?’ ’ 

‘I won't qurrel with you about it, Frank; 
but I shall never become a convert to your 
doctrine; perhaps 1 am too deeply infected 
with such prejudices, but they were a part of 
my lawful heritage.’ 

‘I know it, Henri, the blood of one of the 
noblest families in France runs in your veins, 
and the only wonder is, that under such cir- 
cumstances you should possess so much true 
nobility.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ ; 

‘I am surprised that you did not follow the 
example of most branches of a noble stock, 
and make the fame of your ancestors a license 
for your own worthlessness.’ 

‘Frank, you are incorrigible,’ said Henri, 
laughing ‘according to your creed I ought to 
rank you, who possess so many estimable 
qualities, among the lowest of the low.’ 

‘Place me in what station you choose, Henri, 
so long as you find no cause for despising me. 
But you mistake me; Ido not think nobili- 
ty of soul incompatible with nobility of birth; 
I only mean to assert that heroic deeds are 
more frequently performed by men in a lowly 
than in an exalted station, for the latter have 
an inheritance of fame, and are too often con- 
tent to use it to its last grain, without adding 
anything to it for the next generation.’ 

‘I should like to see your father, Frank.’ 

*You shall be gratified if you choose to ac- 
company me home in the spring; but, in what 
station do you expect to find him?’ 

‘If I must judge by your theory, I should 
say he is some humble artisan, but I know 
better than to believe such a thing; I suppose 
he is one of the aristocracy of your republican 
country, living in the most independent of all 
modes, as a gentleman farmer, and I should 
not be surprised if he had carefully preserved 
a box of old papers, which enabled him to 
trace his decent from some English yeoman 
of the time of the eighth Harry.’ 

“ee never were more mistaken in your 
ife. 

‘Well, don’t tell me anything about him; I 
mean to go and see for myself, but no one 
shall persuade me that you could derive from 
any mean parentave the chivalrous senti- 
ments which led you to save my life at the 
risk of your own.’ 

‘Pshaw, I wish you would not think so 


much ofa trifling service.’ 
‘You may rrate your disinterestedness 
as much as you please, but if any one else 


were to tell me that the man who bound his 
i ona sick stranger, when 
were yawning to devour 


waters 
zaete swore yewsing ve devour 
tink be woud ed i af the pf ny 








ae ate A 
The who thas discussed points of | baking 
honoar while they puffed the fragrant smoke | was 


from their ‘Habanas,’ were Henri de Valance 
a young West lodian of large fortune, and 


native village to seek wealth in New Orleans, 
that Eldorado ofall who can resist moschetoes 
and yellow fever. They had met as stran- 
ers on board a Mississippi steamer, where 
enri was suffering from the feebleness at- 
tendant upon & long illness. Before they 
reached their port of destination, the boat 
was snagged, and the passengers were in the 
most imminent danger, when Frank, seeing 
the pallid stranger at his side, quietly took off 
his life-preserver, saying, ‘I am strong and 
can swim, but you are utterly helpless, take 
this and save yourself.’ ‘Fhe opportune ar- 
rival of a steamer rescued them, afieran ex- 
posure of some hours to the most imminent 
danger; but Henri never forgot the heroic 
act of his new friend. With the warm heart- 
edness of his age and clime, he attached him- 
self closely to Frank, and even resolved to 
accompany him to his native home, rather 
than part with him for a whole season. 

The first spring buds were unfolding their 

soft green to the warm gales, when the friends 
set out on their northern journey. Henri 
was charmed with everything he saw in na- 
ture, through strongly disposed to find amuse- 
ment in some very natural trails of individual 
character. The bold and magnificent scenery 
of our beautiful land, excited his enthusiastic 
admiration, while his prejudices were sadly 
shocked at some occasional glimpses of 
American life. By the time he arrived at 
New York, he was more deeply confirmed 
in his ideas of the advantage of high birth, 
and as he contrasted the quiet gentlemanly 
deportment of Frank, with the coarse man- 
ners of some of their traveiling companions, 
he could not help congratulating himself on 
having found a friend among the better class 
of our plebeian citizens. 
It was late in the afternoon of one of those 
balmy days which make June so delightful a 
month in America, when the travellers ap- 
proached the spot where Frank Weston was 
born and bred. As they proceeded s'owly 
along a road cut in the side of a mountain, 
they looked down upon the village, lying at 
the foot of the declivity, and nothing could be 
more beautiful than the view. The neat 
snow-white cottages were clustered together 
in a beautiful valley, through which ran a 
clear and beautiful stream, spanned by a rus- 
tic bridge. Large elms, those most beauti- 
ful of all forest trees, were seen, studding the 
inequalities of the ground in positions that 
seemed chosen for their picturesque beauty; 
and, asthe beams ofthe setting sun shone 
aslant between their broad stems, gilding the 
surface of the little river, and reflected in 
gorgeous hues from the cusements of the pret- 
ty cottages, Henri thought he had never seen 
so lovely a spot. 

‘You will find my native home rather a 
humble abode, Henri,’ said Frank, as he ap- 
proached it. Henri did certainly look a lit- 
tle surprised when he found Frank’s father 
occupying a house not a whit superior to his 
neighbors, a low browed coitage, with plenty 
of room on the ground floor, but possesypg 
no claim either to stateliness or gentility. 
To be sure it was a3_ neat as woman’s skill 
could make it. Carpets of home manufac- 
ture covered the floors; tables of cherry wood, 
polished so as to rival mahogany, supplied 
the place of more costly furniture; chairs, ev- 
idently the handicraft of some village mechan- 
ic, offered little promise of luxurious ease; 
and the row of shining brass candlesticks 
which decorated the rude chimney-piece, 
were certainly better calculated to excite 
ideas of utility than of beauty. But Henri 
soon forgot these things in the pleasure he 
derived from the warm and hearty welcome 
with which he wasgreeted. The family con- 
sisted only of Mr. Weston and his daughter, 
and the young stranger knew not whether to 
be most charmed withthe frank and court- 
eous manners of the old man, or the fresh and 
glowing beauty of his friend’s sister. 

Lucy Weston was a true American beauty; 
not one of those fragile delicate creatures to 
be seen in gossamer robes and silken slippers, 
treading the muddy streets of our great cit- 
ies, and awakening, by the very character of 
their loveliness, the painful remembrance of 
decay. She had a clear complexion, a deep 
yet cool colour upon her cheek, a mouth, 
perhaps rather too large for regular beauty, 
but full of expression, eyes blue as the sky in 
spring, and arched by brows of the darkest 
chestnut, hair of that rich golden brown which 
is rarely seen in perfection among the unmix- 
ed Saxon race, a form slender and gracetul, 
yet developed into perfect s:mmetry by heal- 
thful exercise, and all these were character- 
istic of American loveliness. Remember, 
gentle reader, I am describing the native 
charms of a village beauty. Lucy Weston 
had not been immured in the impure atmos- 
phere of a heated nursery during her infancy; 
she had not spent the ten best years of her 
life amid the restraints of a boarding schvol, 
—she had not been taught that a game of 
romps was a very ‘ungenteel thing,’ end that 
‘little ladies should never move faster than a 
walk.’ She had sported and played, and en- 
joyed a thorough drilling in that physical ed- 
ucation which is now so much neglected 
The mery little hoyden had acquired the rich 
treasure of health, while she was only pursu- 
ing the bent of her childish nature, and when 
she did apply herself to mental labour, she 
brought to her duties a robust frame and per- 
ceptions quickened by daily use. Sooth to 
say. Lucy would not have figured to much 
advantage at a musical soiree, or even at a 
ball. She was indebted to the village sing- 
ing master for her little knéwledge of music, 
and though she occupied a distinguished place 
in the church choir, she would scarcely have 
been able to join in an Italian duet. And as 
to her dancing—it was lady-like, for she 
could do nothing that was not so, but certain- 
ly her teacher had added few ‘fureign airs’ to 
her ‘native graces.’ She was very deficient 
in the requisites for obtaining distinction in 
fashionable life; but then, she possessed no 
small share of useful accomplishements. She 
made the whitest bread and the sweetest but- 
ter that ever graced a breakfast table,—her 
puddings and pies were delicious—her skill 
in darning and mending, that niost ne 
talent of ‘making auld claithes juik’ maist as 
well as new,’ was unrivalled—_she was the 
neatest and quickest of sempstresses, (no 
small accomplishment, let me tell vou, my 
fair reader, )—and, to crown all, Lucy was 
one of the most systematic of house-keepers. 
There was no noise, no bustle in the nouse; 


everything seemed to be done as if by magic. | 





Rooms were ‘put to rights, ’—the semi-weekly 


his friend Frank Weston, who had left his/|being 


tefi no doubt as to the nature of h 





when all these tasks were in progress; and 
when Lucy took her seat at the mid-day din- 
ner, attired in a neatly fitting dress, with her 
beautiful fitting hair smoothly folded over her 
placid brow, no one would have dreamed that 
she had been the principal actor in the busy 
scenes of their rustic life, and that the 
fusion of healthful viands which loaded the 
well arranged table, owed their rich gusto to 
her culinary skill. } 

Are you shocked, friend reader, that a he- 
roine should know how to cook a dinner? 
know it is contrary to all established rules, 
for the suffering damsels of the Minerva 
press vever even condescend to eat or drink, 
through three thick volumes of distressful ad 
venture. They may sometimes jsnatch a 
morsel of refreshment,’ or ‘sip some wine 
from a richly chased antique goblet,’ but to 
eat a vulgar dinner, would be destructive of 
all heroic and sentimental Ideas. The he- 
roines of those times were superior to the 
common wants of humanity; their immaculate 
white dresses never became soiled, even if 
they were plunged in the most loathsome of 
dungeons; their tresses never hung in other 
than rich ringlets, even if they were just 
snatched from a watery grave, and their ap- 
petites never led them to commit such an 
outrage upon delicate sensibility as to eat a 
really good dinner. Tothose who are dis- 
posed to be pained by the unrefined habits of 
my friend Lucy, I can only say in the words 
of Boccaccio, ‘if you do not like my story, 
turn to another page.’ I am painting life as 
it is, and, believe me, actual life with all its 
chances and changes, presents may a picture 
more deserving of the artist's pencil than any- 
thing which exists only in the dream-land of 
fancy. 

Henri de Valence was charmed with both 
father and daughter. Mr. Weston was a 
man of remarkably prepossessing appearance. 
U pwards of six feet high, finely proportioned, 
and of almost Herculean strength, he pre- 
sented a fine study for a painter as he sate 
in the porch at eventide, his vest open to the 
breeze, and his long gray locks floating upon 
his shoulders. His broad full brow, his deep 
blue eyes, his embrowned but ruddy com- 
plexion, seemed to formthe very perfection 
of healthful and vigorous and happy age.— 
Mr. Weston had rarely quitted his native 
village, but he was a dilligent reader of good 
books, a close observer of men and manners, 
and above all, a profound and accurate think- 
er. His remarks were distinguished for 
their originality and acuteness, and one could 
not help believing, while listening to his sim- 
ple but energetic language, that the fate 
which had destined him to a peaceful obscur- 
ity, had deprived philosophy of a noble vo- 
tary. Henri’s excitable and enthusiastic 
temper, afforded a striking contrast to the 
calm and grave tone of the old man’s mind, 
and, asit frequently happens in such cases, 
they were mutually pleased with each other. 
Mr Westor liked Henri’s frankness and 
warm-heartedness, while Henri wasdelighted 
with the cordial kindness, the strong good 
sense, and the deep insight into human na- 
ture which he found in the father of his 
friend. 

In the meantime, Frank Weston seemed to 
enjoy every thing. He was very glad to be 
once more at home, he was pleased at the re- 
spect with which his father had inspired Henri 
because he had arrangeé a liule plot agaiust 
his friend’s prejudices, which he hoped to 
bring to a successful issue, and he liked the 
respectful courtesy, which characterized 
Henri’s manners to his sweet sister Lucy. 
But Frank was not as clear-sighted as he had 
imagined. He did not read all the feelings 
which were concealed beneath the polite de- 
meanour of his friend. Henri was fast be- 
coming a captive, not of ‘bow and spear,’ but 
of rustic beauty and gentleness. He had 
mingled much in gay society, and he had 
seen much of its hollowness; he had been 
courted by manceuvering mammas, and flat- 
tered by mercenary daughters, but he distrus- 
ted them, and shrunk from all their advances. 
It was not until he saw Lucy, and under- 
stood her simple and truthful character, that 
he felt himself enthralled by the love of wom- 
an. Yetthere were some points, on which 
he was not yet satisfied. He had not dis- 
covered Mr. Weston’s. occupation, for he 
went out daily before Henri had finished his 
morning slumbers, and only returned at ev- 
ening, while it happened, somehow or other, 
that Henri never met him in his village walks, 
nor ever h ard him allude to his busine-s 
It was not until more than a month had elap- 
sed, that Frank thought proper to enlighten 
him, 

‘Iam going to take you by a new route to- 
day, Henri,’ said Frank, as they proceeded 
to walk, one morning. 

‘Have you any new beauty to show me?’ 
asked Henri. 

‘No, but I have an old prejudice to batter 
down, and [ am seeking the proper field for 
its destruction. Tell me, Henii—what do 
you think of my father?’ 

‘In truth, Frank, you have just reason to 
be proud of him; he is worthy to have been a 
Roman, in the palmy days of the republic, 
when the name was a prouder title than that 
of king.’ 

‘And you would be proud of such a father 
even if he were of ignoble birth, Henri?’ 
asked Frank with a smile. > _ 

Henri laughed as he replied, ‘I think I 
may venture to say yes; but why do you al- 
ways argue from impossibilitiee 

“Will you forgive me the harmless plot 
which | have contrived to show you the fall- 
acy of your opinions?’ said Frank. ‘Look 
there,’ he continued, as a sudden turnin the 
lane brought them in full view ofthe blazing 
fires of a blacksmith’s forge. 

As Henri turned his eyes in the direction 
to which his friend pointed, he was thunder- 
struck. Towering by a full head above his 
swart workmen, and wieldi an immense 
piece of iron which would have a man 
of ordinary strength, stood Mr, Weston. 
His face was blackened with smoke, his mus- 
cular arms, bared to the shoulder, were grim- 


ed with the dust of his forge, and his leathern 


apron shrivelled and scorched long use, 


‘You look surprised, Henri,’ said Frank; 
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‘No, no, Frank, you were 
would ennoble any station,’ 


I| templated the sweet face of 


as he ran forward to the hand of Mr. 
Weston, fa md ; 

‘Softly , y; . sa:d Mr. Weston as 
Flenri to hapa ‘or you may chance 
to your broad-cloth,’ and the old man, 
who had early become a participator in 
Frank's scheme, made the welkin ring with 
his merry laugh. 

Henri returned home a little disappointed, 
and not very well pleased at this attack upon 
his strongest prejudices. He could not but 
acknowledge to himself that had he known 
Frank's parentage he would never have be- 
come his guest, and yet he felt no disposition 
to depart from the hospitable roof. As he 
took his seat at the evening meal, and con- 
cy Weston, he 
could not help regretting that she should be so 
misplaced in life. ‘I have seen many a lady 
of fortune and fashion, who would give ail 
her wealth for such a face and such a form,’ 
thought he; ‘what a pity that she should be 
only a blacksmith’s daughter.’ Lucy, who 
had also been a party to Frank’s innocent de- 
sign upon what he considered his friend’s only 
weakness, narrowly scrutinized his conduct, 
in order to discover if there were not some 
change in demeanour consequent upon the 
recent discovery of their humble origin, But 
Henri possessed too noble a nature to be guil- 
ty ofsuch meanness, and whatever he thought 
he allowed no trace of his feelings to be per- 
ceived in his conduct. 

Months passed away, and the time drew 
near for Frank’s return to New Orleans. 

‘Do you mean to accompany me, Henri,’ 
said he, one day to his friend, ‘or shall you 
pene the winter amid the gayeties of New 

ork?’ 

‘That does not depend on my will,’ ans- 
wered Henri’ quickly; ‘I mean to be decided 
by circumstances.’ 

‘What do you mean, Henri?’ 

‘Is it possible you do not guess my mean- 
ing, Frank? have younot seen that | love 
your sister, and that her decision must gov- 
ern my fuiure actions?’ 

‘My sister!’ exclaimed Frank. ‘I trust 
youare only jesting, Henri, and yet it is a 
subject on which | can scarce bear a jest.’ 

‘I am serious, as I hope fur Heaven.’ 

‘Then I can only say, that I shall deeply 
regret your having entered this humble 
abode.’ 

‘Frank is this your friendship?’ 

‘What will your friends, jwhat will the 
world say, Henri, if you return to your na- 
tive land with the daughter of a village me- 
chanic as your wife? Will they not accuse me 
ofamercenary design, in thus introducing 
you into my family?’ 

‘Give yourself no concern on that score, 
Frank; 1 am an orphan, rich and unconnec- 
ted; surely I have a right to choose for my- 
self.’ 

‘Does Lucy love you, Henri?’ 

‘I wish I dared answer in the affirmative; | 
have never spoken to her on the subject, but 
my looks and manners must have informed 
her of my feelings; in truth she has become 
so strangely cold and reserved within the,last 
few weeks; that I scarcely can flatter myself 
with hope.’ 

‘She understands it all. She is a noble 
girl, tell your tale of love, Henri, if you will, 
and she will answer— 

‘What?’ 

‘As | have done. I know her character. 
my friend; she may love, but she will not be- 
come your wile.’ 

‘Vous verrons—the love which could over- 
come my prejudices, ought to conquer her 
scruples.’ 

‘The knowledge of those prejudices, Henri, 
has aroused her scruples; she is as proud as 
yourself, and the fact of there being a single 
distinction between you, which could lead you 
to think you were stooping to an alliance with 
her, would be sufficient to make her reject 
your suit. Try, if you wish; 1 dare say she 
could love you with all the warmth of her af- 
fectionate nature, but she will nut yield her 
consent to your proposals.’ 

Frank was right, through Henri’s lurking 
vanity as well as his love, made him hope a 
better result. Lucy honestly confessed that 
in other circumstances he would have been 
the object of her choise, but that from the 
moment when she discovered the nc ble quali- 
ties of his character, she had carefully guar- 
ded herself from the weakness of loving him. 

‘I am no believer in blind fatality r- garding 
the affections, Mr. De Valence,’ said she; ‘1 
saw that you possessed all the attributes 
which ure most attractive to women’ but | 
knew that you belonged to a different sphere 
of life—mind, I do not say a higher one, 
though the world thinks it so. 1 might have 
loved you dearly, but | would not, and, even 
now, my heart rebels, but my decision is 
made.’ 

‘Lucy, dearest Lucy, with such feelings 
pleading for me in your own bosom, why will 
you reject my suit? I have wealth unboun- 
ded; your life shall pass like a fairy tale.’ 

‘When you offered me a true heart, Mr. 
De Valence, you offered me a stronger temp- 
tation than all the wealth of your Indian isles. 
No—had you been one of us, an heir to re- 
publican feelings, and perhaps republican 
poverty, I could freely have given you the 
heart and hand which you seek.—But you 
have prejudices which are a part of your Ler- 
itage, and you would blush to have it known 
to the world that the father of your bride was 
an humble artisan. | am too proud, lowly 
though | seem, | am too proud to be looked 
down upon.’ 

f. ‘Suppose those prejudices were overceme, 
ucy.’ 

‘Sadnent suppose an impossibility, they ex- 
ist in all their early vigour, butin this in- 
stance, you are willing to waive them. If I 
were to become your wife, you would be con- 
stantly on the watch, lest the secret of my 
birth should escape. You would be perpet- 
ually mortified by my ignorance of fashiona- 
ble etiquette; every question respecting my 
early life would be torture to you; er- 
mine of my richest robes would seem to you 
to bear a smutch from the blacksmith’s fin- 
gers. No, sir, for your sake, more than my 
own, I not reciprocate your affection.’ 

In vain Henri pleaded with all the elo- 
quence of an impassioned lover. was 
resolute, even though her heart strongly as- 
serted its claim to be heard. And thus they 

ed, Henri to lament over his ited 

and Lucy to cherish in the secret of her 

heart a tender recollection of one whose pro- 
ffered aBpetion she bed rejected. 
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his father and sister. He was rapidly winning 





his way to fortune, but his father, tike the 


man in Le Fontaine's pretty fable. had found 
her sitting at his door. One of those specu- 
lative schemes which make the few rich and 
the many poor had brought into great demand 
the land lying on the borders of the river 
which divided the village where he resided. 
Taking advantage vf a mania which he did 
not share, Mr. Weston sold his farm ata 
price far beyond his wildest ideas of its value, 
and abandoning his forge, sought an abode in 
the populous city, where extensive libraries 
and the society of cultivated men afforded him 
the advantage he had so long sighed to en- 
joy.—Frank found the old man occupying a 
neat and conifortable mansion, while Lucy 
was now quite a city belle, and really looked 
prettierjthan ever. Lucy was now three-and- 
twenty, every one predicted that she would 
be an old maid, for she seemed to have for- 
med some ideal scheme of happiness which 
could scarcely be realized to this cold world. 
But Frank had not returned alone; Henri de 
Valence was again his companion. 

‘I had great difficulty in persuading him to 
come,’ said Frank, as Lucy, blushing and 
trembling, endeavoured to welcome with 
calmness her brother’s friend. 

‘Lucy,’ whispered Henri, ‘I came to you 
when all the luxuries of wealth were mine, 
and I determined never to appear before you 
again until | could convince you that those 
fatal prejudices, which had been the barrier 
to my happiness, where entirely overcome. 
But tate has ordered it otherwise. I come 
not now as a lover, Lucy; no—my heart is 
still full of your mage, but J am now a beg- 
gar; labour and sorrow are henceforth my 
portion.’ 

‘What do you mean, Henri?’ asked Lucy, 
as Frank discreetly led his father from the 
room. 

‘A hurricane has ruined the value of my 
West India possessions, Lucy, and a general 
revolt of the slaves on the island has driven 
me from my native land. I have returned to 
your peacetul country to earn my bread by 
the sweatof my brow. 1 offered myself to 
your brother as a clerk, but he would not lis- 
ten to my proposal, and lam now a partner 
iu his commercial house.’ 

‘Do you still love me, Henri?’ said Lucy, 
while the blood mantled her cheek and brow 
with crimson. 

‘God knows how fervently,’ responded 
Henri; ‘for your sake, 1 have become blind 
to the beauty of woman, and deaf to the ac- 
cents of tenderness; but not now would I sue 
for the love which you once denied; you refu- 
sed to share my wealth, and there must now 
be none to suffer my poverty.’ 

‘Am I not now rich enough for both, Hen- 
ri?’ murmured Lucy, as she laid her hand 
in his —*The love which has survived so 
long a probation, is beyond all price; will 
you accept asa free-will offering the hand 
you once sought in vain, or will you cease to 
value that which in so unmaidenly a manner 
is bestowed unsought?’ 

Lucy became the wife of her early lover, 
and when in later life, his renovated fortunes 
ennabled him to display his beautiful wife in 
the salons of European elegance, the admi- 
ration which her graceful manners and self- 
possessed dignity obtained, left him no cause 
to regret that he had found irue nobilily in the 
Blacksmith’s daughter. 

Brooklyn. L. 1. 

ti 
OLD TIMES. 

In 1627, there were but thirty-seven ploughs 
in all Massachusets, and the use of these ag- 
ricultural implements was not familiar to all 
the planters, From the annals of Salem it 
appears, in that year, it was agreed by the 
town to grant Richardson Hutchinson twenty 
acres of land in addition to his share on con- 
dition “‘he get up ploughing.” 

1639. A sumptuary act of the General 
Court prohibited short sleeves, and required 
the garmentto be lengthened so as to cover 
the arms to the wrists, and required refortma- 
tion ‘‘in moderate great breeches, knots of 
ribbon, broad shoulder hands and tayles, silk 
rases, double cuffs and ruffs.”’ 

1639. ‘*For preventing the miscarriage of 
letters, it is ordered that notice be given, that 
Richard Fairbanks’, his house in Boston, is 
the place appointed for all letters, which are 
brought from beyond the sea or are to be sent 
thither, are to be brought unto him, and he 
is allowed for every such letter Id., and must 
answer all miscarriages through his own neg- 
lect in this kind, provided that no man shal! 
be obliged to bring his letters thither, unless 
he please, 

1643. The Court order, that the election 
of assistants, Indian beans should be used in- 
stead of paper the white to be affirmative and 
the black negative. 

1647. The Court order that if any young 
man attempt to address a young woman, with- 
out the consent of her parents. or in the case 
of their absence, of the Counly Court he snail 
be fined 5/. for the first offence 10/. for the 
second, and be imprisoned for the third. 

1649. Matthew Stanley, was tried for 
drawing in the affections of John Tarbox’s 
daughter without the consent of her parents, 
convicied and fined 5/, fees 2s. 6d. Three 
married women were fined 5s. each for scol- 
ding. 

1653. Jonas Fairbanks was tried for wear- 
ing great boots, but was acquitted.—Vation- 
al Aegis. 
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Do Sometninc.—The idler is a sponge on 
society, anda curse to his own existence. 
He is eontent to vegetate merely—he springs 
- like a toad stoo!, and is about as useless. 

e never troubles himself to produce a sin- 
gle thought, and his hands are never con- 
cerned in the fashioning of of a single arti- 
cle of use or ornament 

The most important principle in life is a 
pursuit. Without a pursuit—an innocent 
and honorable pursuit—no one can ever be 
really happy and hold a proper rank in soci- 
ety. The humble wood sawyer is a better 
member of society than the fop without brains 
and employment. Yet many young men of 
our great cities strive only for the distinction 
awarded to fools, They are content to exist 
on the products of other hands, and are, in 
truth, little: better than bare faced rogues. 
They live on ill gotten spoi on tick— 
lie and cheat, rather than pursue a pursuit 
which would render them useful to them- 
selves and mankind generally. None can be 
hwppy without employment—mental or phy- 


sical. 
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Millinery and Dress ma}; = 


i 
RS. BENJAMIN has the pleasure to in 
Ladies of Wiathrop and vicinity, ihe: a the 
establi-hed herself in the wage. im the shop . hag 
cccapied by Miss Dinsmore, for the purpose of 
on the above business, and assares ther that at 
tions en her part shall be wanting to Sive them ss exer 
tion, both as it regards her work avd panctoalit. 
Sire has just received the Intest New York .2y 

ton Fashions for Bonnets and Dresses, and over 
made in the newest style. Y Mticla 
Winthrop village, May 20, 1842. 
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Boston Agricultural Ware 
House, and 
SEED STORE, 
Quincy Hall, South Market Street, Boston, by 
Ruggtes, Nourse Wason, 


Connected with their established end well knows 
Plow and Agricultural Tool Manufactory, of 
Worcester, Mass. 


Their long and devoted attention to the improvemen, 
and manufacture of Plows, with their practical aj 
experimental knowledge of Plows aad Plowing, 
gether with the adeption of their peculiar machine, 
{not yet used by others] for despatch in making, on4 
precision of the woud of the plow. enables they 
to offer to the FARMERS and DEALERS those of , 
superior and of the most approved consirection, and , 
greater variety than can be obtained elsewhere, Binorg 
which are those acapted to all kinds and conditions of 
soil, and modes, notions, and principles of plowing 
and culture throaghout the United States. They wer, 
the firs! who lengthened and otherwise 80 improve 
the form of the Cast Iron Plow, that it takes up the 
furrow-slice with the greatest ease, bearing it equally 
and lightly over the whole surface of the moald-boord 
—tarning it over flat, with the least possible bendin 
and twisting, and preserves it smovth and unbiokes, 
creating very slight friction, and of coarse requiring 
the least power of draft. Their castings are composed 
of an admixture, (known only by the manulacturers 
of several kinds of saperior iron—it is this which givry 
them so much celebrity for superior strength and dy. 
rability. 

Within the last year [1841,] they constructed and 
added to their assortment four sizes of Ploughs pecu. 
larly adapted for tarning over Green Sward, (and have 
termed thew the ‘Green Sward Plow’) which were 
proved at several of the Plowing Matches in Sept. and 
Oct. in Massachasetis, and other States where they re. 
ceived the un: verse! approbation of agricul'orists, ond 
the Committees, and where were awarded the first, 
and in all thirty-one Premiums for the best work 
performed by Pioughs made by Ruggles, Nourse ¢ 
Mason. 

The American Institute, at their Fair, held at New 
York, for the whole Union, and the M assochuseits 
Charitable Association, at their Fair, held at Boston, 
each awarded to Ruggles, Noorse & Mason, Meda's 
for the best and most perfect Plows; and at many 
Plowing Matches, Fairs, and Exhibitions in Mass. 
chusetts and other States, diplomas and the b ghest 
premiumns have been awarded for their Plovoghs, by 
Committees, and the universal approbation of ther 
performances, hy the congregated practica’ Farmers 

At the Plowing Matches of the Agricol'ora! Soci 
ty, in the justly celebrated Agricultoral County of 
Worcester, in 1537, ‘38, ‘39 and *40, a// the Prem. 
iums fur the best work in the field, were awarded 
competitors using Ruggles, Nourse & Mason's Plows 
and although their Plow failed to receive the sword 
of the Mass. Society’s premiom, at the trie) at Wor- 
cester, in the Autamn of 1$40, they nevertheless, had 
the Aigher satislaction of seeing all the (nine) prev- 
tums for the best work in the field, carried off by nine 
different plowmen, who performed their work with 
nine different Pioughs, made by Ruggles, Noure k 
Mason, ranning side by side, competing for the pren- 
iums with the same Plow to which was awarded |b 
Mass. Society's premium ; and it is here worthy of 
remark, that the said nine premiums were ewarded 
two full committees (of seven each) of the most inte). 
igent and practical farmers. (whose occupa'ion bert 
quilifies them to jadge correctly im such matters) 50 
who were selected trom different parts of the covun'y, 
and appointed by the Trustees of the County Agricu’ 
taral Society. 

Raggles, Nourse & Mason have at considerable e1- 
pense unported from Scot/and, one of 

Smith s Deanston Subsoil Plow, 

the only genuine plow of the kind in the U. States, and 
theonly kind approved in England or Scotland, from 
which they are now making the same kind so simp!- 
fied and modified and at seach reduced prices, (preserv- 
ing the principle entire,) as renders them adapted to 
the use of our own Country, and they are strongly rec- 
ommended by scientific Agricultarists. 

Cultivators, three sizes—Harrows, various kinds— 
Charns,- most approved—Grain Cradles, New York 
patterns—Seed Sowers—Corn Planters—Corn She'!- 
ers, several kinds—Hoes, a large variety—Shovels, 
from the beat manafactarers—Spades, large and 'oy— 
Transplanting ‘Trowels—Ladies’ Weeding do—Sew*, 
of varieus kinds— Straw Cutters—Field K ollers—G™# 
Shears, French pat.—Border Shears, French pat.— 
Gardon Reels and Lanes—Picks and Mattocks—Tree 
and Floor Scrap: rs—€Riddles and Seives—Bark M's 
—Sugar Mills—Winnowing Mills—Hay and Manare 
Forks—Saw Horses—Garden Rakes—Hay Koive*— 
Axes and Hatchets—Paient Axe Handles—Cory 
Combs—Siekles— Vegetable Cutters —Scythe Soval's 
—Scythes, of various kinds—Scythe Rifles, |e") * 
patent—Seythe Stones—Ox Yokes and Bows—Ox bells 
—Bush and Bill Hooks— Dirt Scrapers—Bul! Rings— 
Revolving Horse Rakes—Hand Rakes— Aoti-Fricion 
Rollers—Ship Scrapers—Grindstones, and rollers—Lo 
Cranks—Peat Knives and Spades—Chains, of ali kinds 
—Iron Bars—Charn Drills—Wheel Barrows—Tr'o* 
planters— Budding Knives—Praning Knives—Hove) 
Straw Catter. 

jC New crop of GARDEN and FIELD SEEDS 
direct from the growers. - 

Plows tor sale at the principle Tewns and Villages 
Maine. 

Boston, April 9, 1842. Onn 


NEW SPRING GOODS. 


A large assortment of Fresh Spring Goods a 
can be found in Kennebec, and will be sold 
as low, at retail. 
Cheap lot of Dry Goods. 
4000 yards PRINTS from 5 1-2 ¢ to 30 pe 
yard. 
200 yards splendid M. De Laines. 
100 “ Printed Lawns. Lic an 
j Any plain Allepines, Silk Shawls,Lace;Vai's, . 
De Lains Shawls & Handkerchiefs, Mohan |-2 Shs" 
and Gloves, Men's black silk and pocket Handkercis, 
Ladies white and colored Cotton Hoes, 
do. white and black Silk and Cotton Gloves, 
do. light drab and black Silk for Dresses, 
Umbrellas, and so on. 
ALSO, iad 
A beauliful article of VELVETEEN for 
ret f Coats and Pants. 
14 ps. Broad Cloths. 
Blee, black, brown, mixed, drab, green, blue black, 
olive, &c. different qualities and prices. 
ALSO, 
A good assortment of 
CASSIMERES & SATTINETTS, 
Brown Sheetings and Drillings, 
Indigo and mixed do. 
Together with a good assortment of 
SUMMER CLOTH for boys wear, 
400 Rolla PAPER HANGINGS, Looking 
Glasses, Crockery and Glass Ware. 
Just received —)< sale.at the Brick Siore, bY 
STANLEY & CLARK. 








Winthrop, May 12, 1842. 








